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"Clinging  to  a  tiny  platform  600 
feet  in  the  air  puts  a  big  strain  on 
my  nerves/'says  Charles  A.Nelson, 
steel  inspector  of  the  New  York 
World's  Fair.  His  rule  to  ease  nerve 
tension:  ^^Pause  now  and  then  — 

LET  UP- 
LIGHT  UP  A 
CAMEL" 


LIKE  SO  MANY  OTHERS  at  the  New  York  World's 
Fair,  Charley  Nelson  makes  it  a  rule  to  break  the 
nervous  tension  of  crowded  days  by  pausing  every 
now  and  then  to  let  up — light  up  a  Camel.  Observe, 
on  your  visit  to  New  York's  greatest  exposition, 
how  smoothly  everything  goes.  Also  note  how  many 
people  you  see  smoking  Camels.  There  are  dozens 
of  sights  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair — but  don't 
spoil  the  fun  by  letting  your  nerves  get  fagged. 
Pause  now  and  then  —  let  up  —  light  up  a  Camel  — 
the  cigarette  for  mildness,  rich  taste  — and  comfort! 


EDDIE  CANTOR — Listen  in  to  America's 
great  comic  personality  in  a  riot  of  fun, 
music,  and  song.  On  the  air  each  Mon- 
day evening  over  the  Columbia  Network. 
7:30  p  m  E.  S.  T.,  9:30  p  m  C.  S.  T., 
8:30   p  m   M.  S.  T.,  7:30  p  m  P.  S.  T. 

BENNY  GOODMAN— Hear  the  one  and 

only  Kin^  of  Swing,  and  the  world's 
greatest  swing  band  "go  to  town"  in  a  big 
way — each  Tuesday  evening — Columbia 
Network.  9:30  p  m  E.  S.  T.,  8:30  p  m 
C.S.T.,  7:30  pm  M.S.T.,  6:30  pm  P.S.T. 

Copyrijrht.  1939.  R.  J.  RoynoldH  Tobiicco  Compfinv.  WinHton-Sftl 


THE  GREAT  "SPIKE  AND  BALL"  {ubove  right)  is  the  theme 
center  of  the  New  York  World's  Fair — the  Trvlon  and  the  Peri- 
sphere — 7000  pieces  of  steel  joined  by  a  quarter  of  a  million 
rivets.  It's  the  trying  job  of  Inspector  Nelson  to  check  these  two 
huge  shells  at  every  vital  point.  He  says:  '^"I've  got  to  know  every 
inch  of  that  steelwork.  It's  a  nerve-straining  job,  hanging  onto 
girders  hundreds  of  feet  up,  but  I  can't  afford  to  get  jitterv.  I 
hate  to  sidestep  nerve  tension.  It's  my  rule  to  ease  off  occasion- 
ally— to  let  up — light  up  a  Camel."  (Notes  on  the  two  structures 
above:  The  great  ball  will  appear  to  be  supported  bv  fountains 
concealing  the  concrete  foundation  pillars.  At  night,  the  ball 
will  seem  to  rotate — an  illusion  to  be  created  by  lighting  effects. 
The  towering  Trylon  will   be  the  Fair's   broadcasting  tower.) 


300  FENCING  MATCHES  and  exhibi- 
tions are  credited  to  Rosemary 
Carver,  expert  with  the  flashing  foil. 
"Fencing  drains  the  nerves,"  she 
says.  "But  I  can't  take  chances  on  be- 
ing tense,  jittery  in  the  midst  of  a  fast 
parry  or  lunge.  Through  the  day  I 
rest  my  nerves — I  let  up — light  up  a 
Camel.  I  find  Camels  soothing,  com- 
forting. And  Camels  taite  so  good!" 
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THE  MOLD  OF  FASHION 

Bear  Miss  Bartelme:  The  Purple  Parrot 
is  one  of  the  most  professional  jobs  in  the 
way  of  college  magazines  that  has  come 
to  my  desk.  Layout,  illustrations  and 
articles — these  all  rank  very  high — and 
my  congratulations  to  you  and  the  rest 
of  the  staff. 

Betsy  Talbot  Blackwell 
Editor,  "Mademoiselle" 

Ed.  Note:  Thank  you,  Miss  Blackwell! 

•  •     • 

WE'RE  SORRY 

Dear  Editor:  Realizing,  of  course,  that  it 
is  your  aim  to  promote  and  foster  literary 
talent  at  Northwestern,  I  still  feel  that 
there  are  certain  limits  which  you  should 
observe.  In  the  last  issue  you  failed  to 
do  so. 

I  refer  to  the  story  "Pigment,"  by  Bert 
Bransford.  Not  only  was  the  story  in  ex- 
tremely bad  taste,  it  was  more  than  that; 
it  was  an  obvious  effort  to  stir  up  racial 
prejudice  at  Northwestern,  to  fan  again 
into  flame  the  slowly  dying  fires  of  dis- 
crimination between  the  white  and  color- 
ed students  on  this  campus. 

In  a  magazine  which  is  on  the  whole 
as  excellent  as  the  Purple  Parrot  un- 
doubtedly is,  there  should  be  no  place  for 
such  blatant  sensationalism  as  "Pig- 
ment." 

Sincerely  yours. 
Interested  Reader 

Ed.  Note:  Race  prejudice  was  farthest 
from  our  minds  when  we  printed  "Pig- 
ment."   Sorry  it  struck  you  that  way 

•  •     • 

'NUFF  SAID 

"The  best,  most  attractive  and  most 
aggressive  campus  humor  magazine  be- 
ing published  this  year  is  The  Purple  Par- 
rot of  Northwestern  University,  in  my 
opinion,  and  that  of  some  experts  who 
have  an  opportunity  to  scan  tiie  national 
output.  Interestingly  enough.  The  Purple 
Parrot,  and  most  of  the  best  so-called 
"college  comics,"  contains  no  or  little 
humor.  Rather  it  is  a  general  magazine 
containing  short  stories  and  articles, 
many  pictures  and  features.  The  Parrot's 
makeup  and  general  appearance  this  year 
would  do  credit  to  a  high-salaried  profes- 
sional and  the  students  in  charge  must  be 
having  both  fun  and  valuable  training." 
Stewart  S.  Howe  in  The  Fraternity 
Month  magazine — March,  1939. 


COVER 

Moon,   Mist,  and  the  MOMENT! 

Two  NU  strollers,  the  moon  on 
Lake  Michigan,  and  the  observant 
PURPLE  PARROT  Photo  Editor 
collaborated  with  a  Leica  for  this 
month's  cover. 
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The  Parrot  has  this  year  exhibited 
a  propensity  for  going  to  press  dur- 
ing vacation,  and  the  April  issue  was 
no  exception.  While  the  campus  at 
large  was  reveling  in  an  atmosphere 
of  chicks  and  bunnies  and  regaling 
itself  on  home-cooked  meals,  the 
staff  struggled  wearily  on  amid  a 
welter  of  copy,  proofs  and  dummies, 
sustained  only  by  an  occasional  ham- 
burger. 

One  of  the  more  trying  problems 
was  the  taking  of  the  cover  picture. 
Moonlight  pictures  aren't  taken  by 
moonlight  at  all,  but  at  sunrise  with 
a  red  filter  on  the  camera.  When 
the  task  was  undertaken  none  of  the 
parties  realized  that  the  sun  rose  at 
five-thirty  in  the  morning  and  three 
minutes  earlier  each  succeeding 
day.  However,  the  weather  man, 
who  had  not  been  consulted,  went 
on  a  pout  and  for  a  week  there  was 
no  sun  at  all.  At  other  times  what 
at  five  o'clock  looked  like  a  promising 
sunrise  would  by  five-thirty  be  ob- 
scured by  clouds.  Over  a  period  of 
two  weeks  six  attempts  were  made 
before  the  picture  was  finally  taken. 

Not  the  least  of  the  difficulties  was 
the  discovery  by  "Pop"  of  "Pop  and 
Ernie"  fame  of  the  photographer 
and  his  "male  lead"  in  Willard  court- 
yard at  five-flfteen  one  day  while 
waiting  for  the  feminine  third  of  the 
trio  to  emerge.  Pop  was  tastefully 
attired  in  a  sour  disposition  which  in 
all  fairness  turned  out  to  be  much 
worse  than  his  bite.  A  run  in  with 
the  counselors  ofRce  straightened 
things  up. 

Also  on  the  list  of  activities  this 
month  was  the  entrance  of  the  Purple 
Parrot  into  Hammer  and  Coffin,  na- 
tional honorary  college  magazine 
fraternity.  The  actual  chapter  con- 
sists of  fifteen  juniors  and  seniors 
from  the  editorial  and  business 
staffs.  Founded  in  1906  at  Stanford 
University,  Hamm.er  and  Coffin 
strives  to  promote  friendly  relations 
among  the  staffs  of  college  publica- 
tions and  the  upholding  of  high  ideals 
and  standards  in  content.  It  is  with 
pride  that  the  Parrot  announces  its 
membership. 
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Just  can't  be  Weather-Beaten ! 


V 


Just  like 
Betty  Petty  .  .  . 
Old  Golds  love  the 
April  Showers 
For  the  bloom  they 
Give  to  May  flowers. 
But  like  smart  Betty, 
Old  Golds  are 
Doubly  Protected 
Against  the 
Spring  dampness 
That  steals  the 
Freshness  of  a 
Girl's  curls  or  a 
Cigarette. 
Working  together 
Like  slicker  and 
Umbrella  .  .  .  those  2 
Cellophane  jackets 
On  every  pack 
Just  can't  be 
Weather-beaten. 
They  keep  0.  Gs' 
Extra  choice,  extra 
Long-aged  tobaccos 
As  fresh  and  fragrant 
As  the  Tulips  of 
Spring  .  .  .  ready  to 
Delight  your 
2  lips  in  any 
Climate 
Anywhere ! 


Every  pack  ivrapped  in  2  jackets 
of  Cellophane;  the  OUTER  jacket 
opens  from  the  BOTTOM. 


ATTENTION!    YOU   PETTY   FAiNS! 

Send  \Q6  and  2  Old  Gold  wrappers  for  a 
beautiful  4-color  roprodiietion  of  this  pic- 
ture of  "Betty  Petty.  '  without  advertising, 
suitable  for  framing.  .-Vddress :  OLD  GOLD, 
119  West  40th  St.,  New  York  City. 


TUNE  IN  on  Old  Gold's  "Melody  and  Madness"  with  ROBERT  BENCHI.EY  and  ARTIE  SlIAWS  Orrhoslra,  Sunday  nislils,  Cnlvimhia  N.>l«ork.  Coast-to-Coaat 

For  Finer,  FRESHER  Flavor  .  .  .  Smoke  Double-IMellow  Old  Golds 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 

•      •      • 

STUDENT  SPECIAL 
OFFER 

Three  8x10  Buff 

FOR  ONLY  $10.00 

Make  Your 

Appointment  Now 

EUGENE  L.  RAY 

OFFICIAL   PHOTOGRAPHER 

FOR 
NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 

STUDIO— 1606  CHICAGO  AVE. 


Carlos  Photo 

MARIAN  WYMANN 

Alpha    Gamnta  Delta 

RECOMMENDS 

Florence  Krcma's 

SALON  deBEAUTE 

NOW  OFFERING 

"COED-RATES" 

Shampoo   &  Wave   75c  Permanent  $5 

800  Davis  Street    UNIversity  5160 


April  17-27 — Peace  Week.  With  such 
men  as  Senator  Nye,  Inman,  Ward, 
and  T.  Z.  Koo  to  illustrate  the  touchy- 
subject  of  peace,  this  week  should 
be  a  lively  one.  The  Mass  Meeting 
will  be  held  April  20  at  11  a.m.,  in 
the  Deering  Meadow. 
April  19,  20,  21— '"The  Cherry  Or- 
chard," Anton  Chekhov's  play  of  old 
Russia,  at  the  University  Theatre  at 
8:30. 

April   21,   22,   23 — Senior   Conference 
at  Bowen  Country  Club,  just  north  of 
Waukegan. 
— Sophomore-Junior  Conference  at 
Lake  Geneva,  in  the  far-north  Wis- 
consin. 

— And  on  campus,  the  same  week- 
end. International  Relations  Con- 
ference. 

April  28 — Interhouse  Formal,   Edge- 
water  Beach  Hotel. 

April  28,  29,  30— Freshman  Confer- 
ence, Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin.  The 
blind  lead  the  blind  and  the  be- 
wildered help  the  bewildered,  and 
they  all  have  a  lot  of  fun. 
May  1 — Tennis,  University  of  Illinois, 
on  our  north  campus  courts. 
May  1 — Music  Appreciation  Series. 
Giovanni  Martinelli  at  the  Audi- 
torium Theatre,  8:30  p.m. 
May  1-5— Greek  Week.  The  landing 
of  the  Greeks  and  dancing  in  the 
streets  will  make  a  bright  week 
brighter.  The  Interfraternity  Sing, 
May  3 — Intersorority  Sing,  May  4. 
Sing-Sing,  later 

May  5 — Interfraternity  Ball.    At  the 
Knickerbocker. 

May  6 — Track,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, here. 

May  11 — Baseball,  Notre  Dame,  here. 
May    13— Track,    University    of   Chi- 
cago, Dyche  Stadium. 
May  16,   18,   20— North   Shore  Music 
Festival.    Bright  lights  of  the  oper- 
atic  and   concert   stage   combine   to 
give  Evanston  a  musical  treat. 
May  17,  18,  19— "Comedy  of  Errors" 
highlights  1939  Shakespearean  festi- 
val at  the  University  Theatre. 
May  18 — May  Parrot  comes  out.  Hold 
tight!    Hold  tight! 


You  Will 
Never  Taste  a 

REAL 
BARBECUE 

Until  You  Go 
to  the 

VILLA 
DEMETRE 

1657  Sheridan  Road 
WILMETTE,  ILLINOIS 

No  Man's  Land 

Between   Wilmette 
and  Kenilworth 


Famous  for  delicious 
barbecued  chicken  and 
hamburgers.  Meet  your 
friends  at  the  beautiful 
Spanish  Villa  after 
school,  the  dance  or  the 
theatre. 


I'LL 

MEET  YOU 

AT 

DEMETRE'S 


PURPLE    PARROT 


by 

DAVE   EKBERG 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  BETTY  SCHEFFLER 


John  stood  in  the  dark  hallway,  nervous.  It  was  now 
or  never.  He  could  not  desert  the  Party;  they  had 
placed  their  faith  in  John.    No,  he  could  not  desert  the 


_  John  aimed  the  pistol  through  the  doorway. 

He    didn't    want    to,    but    the    party    .    .    . 

new  Party.  He  could  not  desert  them  now.  It  would 
be  so  easy.    First  Maxie,  then  Stephanie. 

It  was  too  bad  that  Stephanie  had  to  be  killed  too.  for 
she  was  just  Maxie's  wife  and  she  really  had  nothing 
to  do  with  him.  She  had  married  him  and  comforted 
him  and  given  him  the  nickname,  "Maxie."  It  was 
too  bad  she  had  to  be  killed,  but  then  the  new  Party 
had  decided  that  if  she  were  to  live  she  might  become 
a  martyr  in  the  minds  of  some  people. 

The  Party  could  not  run  that  chance.  John  was  will- 
ing to  be  a  martyr — and  be  caught  and  killed — but 
Stephanie  must  not  live,  any  more  than  Maxie.  John's 
wife  would  be  a  martyr,  too,  and  the  little  baby.  But 
no  one  else  could  do  it,  and  it  was  now  or  never. 

Stephanie  was  talking  in  the  other  room.  John  could 
hear  her  soft  voice  rippling  over  the  vowels  in  the 
graceful  way  the  Austrians  speak  the  German  language. 

"Do  you  feel  better  now,  Maxie?  You  look  better.  I 
think  that  long  walk  this  afternoon  must  have  done  you 
good." 

"Yes,  I  think  it  did,  dear,"  he  answered.  "But  I  wish 
I   might  walk    alone   sometimes.     The    mountains    are 

Please  turn  to  page  37 
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Ct  tt(, 

BRUTE? 

A  College  Drama 
a  la  Hollywood 


PURPLE 


SATIRE 


The  scene  opens  with  one  of  the  few  actual  shots  of 
some  California  university  and  looks  almost  convincing. 
This  is  to  give  the  impression  of  college  and  prepare 
the  observer  for  what  follows.  The  scene  shifts  to 
the  front  of  "Pop"  Hall,  as  it  is  usually  familiarly  titled 
after  old  Father  Tate  who  founded  the  school.  Pretty 
chorus  girls  dressed  in  pull-over  sweaters  and  slacks 
are  accompanied  by  big  but  awkward-looking  fellows 
dressed  in  plus-eights  and  sweaters.  A  few  fellows  are 
sporting  enormous  white  "Ts"  which  blot  out  their 
faces.  Also  present  are  those  whom  Hollywood  terms 
"students."  They  wear  full  suits,  horn-rimmed  glasses, 
carry  brief-cases,  talk  eloquently,  use  effeminate 
gestures,  and  drink  chocolate  milk  at  the  school  cafe- 
teria. With  such  a  miscellaneous  array  of  collegians 
around  the  door  of  "Pop"  Hall,  the  action  begins.  The 
crowd  suddenly  separates  as  in  strides  Tom  Trewblew, 
star  halfback  and  a  combination  of  Robert  Taylor  and 
Victor  McLaglen.    Tom  speaks,  "Hi  ya,  fellas!" 

"Hiya,  Tom!" 

"Hiya,  Tom!" 

"Hiya,  Tom!" 

The  college  clown,  usually  portrayed  by  some  corpu- 
lent, bald  fellow  with  a  high  voice,  breaks  in  at  this 
point  and,  shoving  Tom  in  the  side,  says,  "Who  was 
that  peacherino  (collegiate  slang)  I  saw  you  with  this 
afternoon,  roomie?"  This  always  seems  uproarious  to 
the  crowd,  and  general  laughter  and  thigh-slapping 
goes  on  for  an  embarrassingly  long  time.  Finally,  the 
tumult  dies  down,  and  Tom  with  a  crooked  strained 
smile  in  an  effort  to  show  his  faint  but  publicized 
dimple,  says,  "She's  the  nuts,  and  the  Dean's  daughter 
too — just  entering  Tate  this  year!" 

At  this  plot-thickening  statement,  the  crowd  falls 
back,  and  those  told  to  express  surprise  open  their 
mouths,  throw  up  both  hands  and  say, "Ah!" 

Suddenly  a  light-footed,  fair-haired,  ghoulish-looking 
fellow  wearing  a  freshman  cap  comes  bounding  up  the 
stairs  and  shouts,  "Jiggers,  the  Dean!" 


ILLUSTRATION  BY  JOHN   HARPHAM 

Why  the  Dean  should  create  such  terror  is  a  puzzle 
which  the  audience  solves  by  supposing  that  the  Dean 
evidently  doesn't  allow  loitering  in  the  halls.  Neverthe- 
less, the  crowd  scatters,  some  running,  some  trucking, 
while  the  audience  waits  anxiously  to  see  this  Frank- 
enstein monster.  A  meek  and  unassuming-looking 
man  walks  up  the  stairs.  He  is  usually  feeble-minded 
and  mutters  "Whoo-hoo,  whoo-hoo!"  throughout  the 
play  in  a  Hugh  Herbert-ian  manner.  In  fact,  it's  usual- 
ly Hugh  Herbert. 

The  next  scene  is  an  empty  class-room.  A  band  is 
heard  outside.  (It's  amazing  how  quickly  the  musicians 
mobilize  at  any  function,  even  going  to  classes.)  The 
classmates,  as  they  are  affectionately  called,  never 
filter  in  but  march  in,  arm-in-arm.  to  the  tune  of  that 
old,  revered  Tate  fight-song,  titled,  "Fight,  Tate, 
Fight!" 

Swinging  into  their  seats,  the  male  students  hum 
while  their  female  classmates,  showing  amazing  pre- 
cision and  agility,  jump  on  their  desks  and  do  a  quick 
tap-dance.  Thereupon,  each  one  jumps  down  into  the 
arms  of  her  escort,  and  again  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
laughter.  This  romance  angle  alone  increased  the  Fall 
registration  in  California  universities  two-fold,  and  is 
now  being  considered  as  useful  to  the  Marine  service. 

Finally,  each  one  is  seated,  and  the  students  begin 
a  chant,  "We  want  Flaherty,"  or  "We  want  O'Shaug- 
nessy"  or  some  Irish  name  used  to  designate  a  coach, 
for  this  is  an  education  class  taught  by  Tate's  be- 
loved old  Pop  Flaherty  or  O'Shaughnessy,  varsity  foot- 
ball mentor. 

The  door  at  the  back  of  the  room  swings  open,   and 
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"Guess  it  was  just  my  pride,  I  guess" 

wiping  a  tear  of  gratitude  from  his  eye,  old  Pop  walks 
in  amid  zealous  cheering.  Modestly,  he  merely  says, 
"Hiya,  gang!" 

"Hi  ya,  Pop." 

"Hi  ya,  Pop." 

"Hi  ya.  Pop." 

Then,  stepping  to  the  rostrum,  he  says  in  a  quaver- 
ing voice,  "Gang,  as  you  all  know,  tomorrow  is  the 
game  with  State,  and  because  you're  all  so  full  of  fire, 
there'll  be  no  class  today!"  The  logic  of  the  state- 
ment is  a  bit  strained  but  aside  from  a  few  who  are 
carrying  books  and  are  generally  jeered  at,  the  crowd 
surges  out  delirious  with  joy. 

That  night,  the  Tate  College  crowd  is  assembled  at 
the  school  hang-out,  "The  Hovel."  In  the  background 
Jackie  Coogan,  still  attempting  a  comeback,  is  jitter- 
bugging  and  looking  definitely  silly  as  he  leads  a  blat- 
ting  band.  Several  sophomores  (they  must  be  sopho- 
mores) are  assuming  pretzel-like  positions  as  they 
maneuver  their  partners  around  the  dance  floor.  Sud- 
denly, a  curly-haired,  light-footed  freshman  comes 
bounding  in,  hops  upon  a  table,  and  cries,  "Trewblew 
has  just  been  declared  ineligible.  Coach  Pop  caught 
him  with  a  cigarette!" 

The  anguish  is  terrific,  and  several  of  the  more  del- 
icate co-eds  are  helped  from  the  room  in  a  semi-coma. 

Then  follows  a  photomontage  showing  reporters 
phoning  the  "scoop,"  thousands  of  newspapers  rolling 
off  the  press  and  bearing  the  headline,  "Trewblew 
Filches  Fag!"  telephone  operators  clicking  the  mes- 
sage to  the  nation,  battleships  in  formation,  the  Queen 


Mary,  and  finally  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  at  which  every- 
one claps  heartily. 

Candid  shots  show  scenes  in  the  dressing-rooms  of 
the  sorority  houses.  One  girl  in  a  negligee  says,  "And 
they  say  he  was  inhaling,  too!"  The  camera  moves  on 
as   tension  increases.   Two   riveters   are   talking.     One 

shouts    indistinctly,    "Trewblew,    blah blah!"     The 

other  riveter  nods  with  a  patient  smile.  He  can't  hear 
either,  so  he's  humoring  his  partner.  This  shot  gives 
the  common  touch  of  the  working  class  to  the  picture, 
lending  further  appeal.  Suspense  is  now  created.  The 
people  are  on  the  edge  of  their  seats. 

The  scene  now  shifts  to  the  locker-room.  Trewblew, 
not  in  uniform,  is  the  central  figure,  and  although  the 
other  players  are  present,  they  are  blurred  in  the  back- 
ground. The  picture  is  Trewblew's  starring  chance, 
and  he  hates  to  have  scenes  stolen.  The  locker-room 
is  quiet  as  the  coach  comes  in.  An  orchestra  strikes 
up  somewhere,  seemingly  from  the  wash-room.  With- 
out further  ado  Trewblew  booms  out  in  a  clear  bari- 
tone the  hit  ballad  of  the  picture,  "Thrown  for  a  Loss." 
Even  the  coach  chimes  in  with  some  bass  harmony, 
and  the  football  squad  in  checkered  jerseys  goes 
through  intricate  design  maneuvers  caught  by  an  over- 
head camera  during  the  song. 

The  next  scene  shows  the  players  rushing  out  on 
the  field  amid  the  cheering  throngs.  Close-ups  show- 
Tom's  roomie,  the  clown,  in  the  stands.  He  is  con- 
stantly in  a  frenzy — bashing  strangers'  hats  and  trip- 
ping drunks,  with  each  move  followed  by  uproarious 
laughter. 

Shots  follow  of  State's  football  team  tearing  Tate's 
line  for  long  gains.  By  the  half  things  look  bleak.  The 
Tate  players  trudge  into  the  locker-room.  Trewblew 
is  still  sitting  on  the  rubbing-table.  Everyone  is  silent. 
The  door  opens  and  in  walks  Diana,  the  Dean's  daugh- 
ter. To  have  a  girl  burst  into  a  locker-room  at  the  half 
of  a  football  game  would  probably  cause  most  teams 
to  suffer  severe  shock  but  the  Tate  players  are  fully 
prepared  in  new  uniforms  and  they  gaze  up  in  mild  sur- 
prise. Diana  steals  up  to  Tom's  side  and  whispers 
softly,  "Don't  worry,  Tom  dear,  I'm  with  you!" 

This  seems  pretty  obvious,  but  the  admittance  af- 
fects Tom  like  a  field  of  marijuana.  He  rises  giddily 
to  his  feet  and  with  a  sick  smile,  chokes  out,  "Thanks." 

Players  in  the  background  sob  softly.  The  coach  has 
a  lump  in  his  throat,  and  the  audience  wonders  how 
he  can  be  such  a  cad.  Diana  relieves  the  situation  by 
rushing  out  of  the  room,  shouting,  "I'll  see  my  father — 
he'll  do  something!" 

The  coach  comes  forward  and  gathering  the  team 
around  him  says,  "Gang,  I'm  not  going  to  say  much, 
but — well — (choke) — you    know    what    Tate    means    to 
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"Nuts  to  you,  my  little  professor 
man!"  thought  Pat  as  she  sat  star- 
ing at  tlie  blank  sheet  of  paper  be- 
fore  her   on   the    desk. 

Wasn't  it  wonderful,  though,  the 
things  one  could  say  to  a  professor 
when  he  wasn't  there?  She  pursed 
her  lips  and  tried  to  picture  him  sit- 
ting in  his  tidy,  bachelor  apartment 
listening  to  a  symphony  or  reading 
some  stuffy  book.  Why  on  earth  did 
he  have  to  assign  one  thousand 
words  of  satire  for  Monday,  any- 
way? 

"Some  crust!"  murmured  Pat, 
still  staring  at  the  blank  paper.  It 
was  blanker  than  anything.  No,  it 
was  blanker  tlian  everything  but 
her    mind. 

One  thousand  words  of  satire 
when  Jud  hadn't  called  her  in  a 
week!  It  was  sacrilege,  that's  what 
it  was!  Who  could  concentrate  on 
satire  when  her  family  had  appar- 
ently forgotten  she  existed  and  she 
didn't  even  have  enough  money  left 
to  buy  a  coke? 

Satire,  when  a  jumble  of  girls  was 
sitting  on  her  bed  eating  her  candy 
and  shouting  wonderful  things  at 
each  other  at  the  top  of  their  lungs! 
Satire,  when  three  people  practical- 
ly threatened  to  tear  her  limb  from 
limb  if  she  refused  to  be  a  fourth  at 
bridge!  Satire,  phooey! 

Pat  shut  the  black  covers  of  her 
notebook  over  the  still  unstained 
page  which  was  to  have  been  satire. 
One  of  the  girls  looked  at  her  from 
the  bed. 

"Jud  told  Ben  you  had  bedroom 
eyes,"  she  announced. 

Pat  lauglied  weakly. 

"Who  knows  anything  about  sat- 
ire?" she  asked.  The  sudden  silence 
was  at  one  time  a  disappointment 
and  a  relief. 

"God,  are  you  still  doing  that?" 
someone  groaned. 

"Get  your  nose  out  of  the  books 
and  wake  up,  Pat,"  suggested 
another  voice.  "Get  wise  to  your- 
self; this  is  college!" 

The    brittle    ring    of    a    telephone 


punctuated  this  remark.  Pat 
jumped  without  meaning  to.  Jud! 

A  buzzer  rang  persistently.  Not 
hers.  She  was  suddenly  aware  that 
tlie  girls  were  watching  her  closely. 

"Oh.  go  on  and  say  it!"  she  said 
in  an  unhappy  tone.  "You  know  as 
well  as  I  do  that  he  hasn't  called  in 
years." 

"Something  happen  last  Sat- 
urday night?" 

"No.  That's  just  it — I  can't  imag- 
ine what — " 

Marion  offered  her  a  cigarette. 
She  lit  it  and  inhaled  deeply.  Some- 
how it  made  her  feel  a  little  better; 
a  shred  of  confidence  returned  with 
the  feel  of  its  smooth  roundness  be- 
tween her  fingers.  Jud  was  prob- 
ably busy  studying;  he  was  so 
damn    conscientious! 
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Chemistry  of 


Kisses  were  discovered  by  an  old- 
fashioned  alchemist  named  Adam 
during  his  research  on  apples.  He 
was  ably  assisted  in  this  important 
work  by  Eve,  to  whom  much  of  the 
credit  for  the  discovery  is  due. 
Kisses  have  long  been  known  to  the 
chemist  as  potassium  thio-iodide, 
having  the  formula  KIS::.  The  kiss 
may  be  produced  synthetically,  but 
the  natural  product  is  more  widely 
used.  It  may  be  found  in  the  free 
state  in  parks,  automobiles,  parlors, 
porches,  and  similar  places.  Its  oc- 
currence in  the  combined  state  is 
rare,  except  in  certain  localities 
where  it  is  found  in  combination 
witli  divorce  proceedings  and  the 
like. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES:  KIS2 
is  slightly  attractive  to  metals  in 
the  iron  group,  but  has  a  very 
strong  affinity  for  the  so-called 
nobler  metals,  particularly  gold 
and  platinum,  with  the  liberation  of 


"Oh,  well,"  Claire  was  saying, 
"Ray  says  pin  hanging  is  little  more 
than  legal  necking  anyway!" 

Three  or  four  girls  pounced  on  the 
tactless  Claire  at  this,  and  Pat 
could   hear  her   muffled   shrieks. 

"Help!  Honest.  I  didn't  mean  it! 
Help!" 

Pat  glanced  down  at  Jud's  pin 
near  lier  own  on  her  sweater.  It  still 
shone,  it  still  looked  beautiful,  and 
she  still  remembered  the  night.  She 
was  a  fool!  Satirical,  that's  what  it 
was! 

"Get  out  of  here,  all  of  you!  I've 
got  a  brainstorm!"  she  cried  all  at 
once. 

"Oh,  so  we're  not  welcome  any- 
more!" Marion  said,  giving  a  little 
scream.  "Then  give  me  back  my 
cigarette!  Give  me  back  my  yellow 
blouse,  too,  you  ungrateful 
wretch!" 

Pat  smiled.  "Come  on  in  after  a 
while  and  we'll  all  listen  to  'Lights 
Out'  on  my  radio,"  she  said. 

"Hope  it's  good  and  gory." 

"See  you  later." 

She  watched  them  trail  out  wear- 
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a  great  deal  of  hot  air,  thus  forming 
the  insoluble  complex.  For  ex- 
ample, if  one  part  by  weight  of  KIS2 
is  added  to  one  part  by  weight  of 
gold  or  platinum  in  the  form  of  a 
ring,  to  whicli  a  carat  or  so  of  dia- 
mond has  been  previously  at- 
tracted, a  violent  reaction  takes 
place,  which  may  result  in  breach 
of  promise  after  the  reaction  has 
subsided,  or  has  cooled  too  rapidly. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES:  It  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  readily  sol- 
uble in  alcohol,  cosmetics,  and 
other  organic  solvents.  If  it  is  dis- 
solved in  a  cosmetic  solution  and 
then  evaporated  to  dryness,  an  am- 
orphous residue  is  left  which,  when 
examined  under  tlie  microscope, 
appears  in  the  form  of  eliptical  par- 
ticles. It  is  exceedingly  sensitive  to 
light — particularly  moonlight. 

USES:  KISi;  because  of  its  peculiar 
chemical,  as  well  as  physical,  prop- 
erties, finds  varied  uses  in  the  arts. 
Little  is  known  about  the  uses  of  this 
substance,  but  many  heads  are  now 
working  on  the  problem. 
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JIM  MORGAN 

and  MURRAY   BRADEN 


They  all  said  we  were  crazy. 

We  announced  we  were  going  to 
Europe  and  had  no  idea  how  or  when 
we  were  going  to  get  there. 

They  were  probably  right. 

With  June  and  the  end  of  exams, 
we  had  our  passport  pictures  taken 
and  obtained  a  thousand  official  pa- 
pers, threw  what  we  thought  we 
might  need  into  one  and  a  half  suit- 
cases, piled  into  a  friend's  car,  and 
set  out  for  New  York.  Taking  turns 
at  the  wheel,  we  hit  old  Gotham  town 
within  27  hours.  Then  began  a  sys- 
tematic haunting  of  every  dock 
where  we  knew  there  was  a  freighter 
sailing  to  Europe  within  the  next 
few  days. 

New  York  is  a  pretty  tough  burg. 
Everyone  in  the  city  wanted  to  work 
his  way  to  Europe,  and  the  thugs 
who  guarded  the  docks  had  orders 
to  let  no  one  into  the  ships.  Even 
after  we  managed  to  sneak  into  a 
couple  of  docks,  and  succeeded  in 
talking  to  a  captain,  we  were  for  the 
965th  time  flatly  told  we  could  get 
to  Europe  only  by  paying  tourist 
rates. 

A  couple  of  days  of  this  sort  of  pro- 
cedure convinced  us  that  we  would 
get  nowhere  rapidly  by  working  out 
of  New  York.  We  decided  that  Mon- 
treal couldn't  possibly  be  so  tough 
nor  the  British  Seamen's  Union  so 
strong.  We  rode  the  subway  as  far 
north  as  it  would  take  us  for  a  nickel, 
crossed   the   Hudson   on  the  George 


Washington  Bridge,  parked  ourselves 
alongside  the  road  and  hung  out  our 
thumbs  and  an  honest-yet-wistful 
look. 

It  seems  that  we  chose  the  least 
traveled  of  the  routes  to  Montreal,  so 
it  took  us  three  days  and  30  rides  to 
get  there. 

One  corpulent  and  rather  dissi- 
pated-looking gentleman  not  only 
took  us  beyond  his  destination,  but 
stopped  and  showed  us  around  West 
Point,  told  us  all  the  legends  and 
gossip  about  the  section  of  the  Hud- 
son River  Valley  through  which  we 
were  riding,  and  bought  us  our 
lunch.  Another  lift  was  interesting 
for  a  different  reason.  A  young  fel- 
low in  shirt  sleeves,  who  hadn't 
shaved  for  a  week,  told  us  to  hop 
in,  and  immediately  preceded  to  hit 
it  up  to  seventy-five.  Of  course  any 
apprehension  we  might  have  felt 
vanished  when  we  noticed  a  shotgun 
in  the  back  seat! 

In  one  small  town  we  thumbed 
futilely  for  six  hours  while  nobody 
went  by  but  natives  going  into  and 
leaving  the  local  liquor  store. 

Anyway,  we  finally  arrived  at 
Montreal.  The  people  were  much 
more  helpful  and  friendly  than  in 
New  York,  except  for  one  gnarled 
old  first  mate,  who,  when  we  insisted 
on  telling  our  business  only  to  the 
captain,  told  us  to  remove  the  hell 
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Looking  up  the  Thames  to  Tower  Bridge, 
the  picture  being  talien  from  the  Tower  of 
London  where  Mary  of  Scotland  lost  her  head 
in  the  seventeenth  century. 
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BAYREUTH 

Morgan  and  Braden  were  struck  with  the 
similarity  of  this  uniformed  street-cleaner  to 
his  Fuehrer,  Herr  Hitler. 


BERLIN 

The  corner  of  Friedrichstrasse  and  Wilhelm- 
strasse  where,  for  the  only  time,  the  young 
travelers  saw  troops  marching  instead  of  rid- 
ing in  trucks. 
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from  offen  the  ship,  before  he  threw 
us  ofE  in  a  more  battered  condition. 

Here,  we  could  get  into  the  docks 
and  onto  the  boats.  We  again  haunt- 
ed every  ship  leaving  for  Europe 
without  success.  Two  pretty  discour- 
aged boys  were  tramping  the  water- 
front of  Montreal,  envisioning  the 
reception  they'd  get  if  they  returned 
home.  They  were  making  mental  re- 
solves to  head  for  the  deep  South  and 
get  a  job,  if  worse  came  to  worse. 
Then  we  located  a  man  with  whom 
we  had  corresponded  with  no  results 
in  the  Spring,  and  to  our  surprise  he 
told  us,  after  collecting  liis  fee  and 
acquainting  us,  to  report  for  work  the 
next  morning  at  8:00.  Among  other 
things  he  said  to  buy  some  old  clothes, 
because  we  would  have  very  little 
use  later  for  what  we  wore  when 
playing  nursemaid  to  several  hun- 
dred cattle  for  eleven  days. 

He  also  advised  us  to  buy  some 
oranges  and  chocolate  to  make  up 
for  the  terrible  food  the  ship  would 
serve. 

Thus  encouraged,  we  spent  the 
evening  congratulating  ourselves, 
writing  letters  home,  and  scouring 
the  town  for  last  minute  provisions. 
Tomorrow  we  would  be  on  board  the 
S.  S.  Dakotian,  cattleboat  by  appoint- 
ment to  his  majesty,  George  VI.  We 
would  be  moving  toward  the  old 
country,  across  the  hitherto  untra- 
versible  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Life  on  a  cattleboat  is  not  exactly 
comparable  to  life  at  the  Ritz.  Each 
man  had  one  enamel  plate,  one  mug, 
one  knife,  fork,  and  spoon,  with 
which  to  stow  away  what  the  sailors 
humorously  call  food.  Each  man  had 
a  bunk,  a  mattress,  and  two  blankets 
about  the  size  of  a  towel.  Sixteen 
men  bunked,  ate,  and  relaxed  in  two 
little  rooms  about  the  size  of  an 
ample  closet.  If  we  wanted  to  clean 
up,  we  washed  out  of  a  bucket.  If 
we  wanted  to  bathe — well,  we  never 
wanted  to.  We  never  seemed  to  have 
time. 

We  fed,  watered,  and  played  nurse 
to  cows  and  steers  for  eleven  days, 
the  two  of  us  personally  valeting  100 
of  the  beasties.  In  all  that  time  none 
of  us  climbed  out  of  his  clothes.  It 
wasn't  that  we  had  to  work  so  long; 
it  was  just  that  we  had  to  work  at 
all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  Up 
at  4:30  to  feed  and  water,  and  still 
up  at  9:00  p.m.  to  sweep  up.  It  was 
hard  to  get  too  much  sleep,  especially 
after  four  fellows  from  Harvard,  Illi- 


They  Did  It 


MORGAN  AND  BRADEN  —  both 
LA  '39 — Northwestern's  Damon  and 
Pythias.  Jim  was  co-chairman  of 
St.  Charles  Conference  and  Peace 
Week,  prexy  of  Student  Congress, 
vice-prexy  of  Independent  Council 
.  .  .  hopes  to  continue  studying  next 
year  .  .  ,  Harvard,  maybe  .  .  .  has 
already  been  to  Panama  and  Porto 
Rico  on  Navy  cruises  ...  is  one  of 
the  iron  men  on  the  water  polo 
team  .  .  .  favorite  diversion  .  .  . 
not  going  to  movies!  Murray  is  re- 
tiring "Y"  president  .  .  .  has  dis- 
tinction of  starting  first  sophomore 
and  first  senior  conferences  .  .  . 
intends  entering  some  theological 
school  .  .  .  famous  for  his  puns  .  .  . 
once  astounded  all  and  sundry  by- 
teaching  his  father's  class  for  a  day 
— both  Jim  and  Murray  are  Phi 
Betes  .  .  .  hobbies  are  photography 
.  .  .  main  difficulty  on  trip  was  try- 
ing to  argue  Nazis  out  of  their  con- 
victions in  faulty  German  .  .  .  sent 
home  postcards  which  must  have 
horrified  the  Deutsches-Poste  .  .  . 
brought  back  two  super  bikes  .  .  . 
should  have  had  them  one  night 
recently  when  they  walked  back 
from  the  Loop! 


nois,  and  Toronto  Universities  work- 
ed up  a  bridge  feud. 

Most  of  the  cattlemen  were  college 
boys,  and  so  we  had  a  lot  of  fun.  The 
food  wasn't  bad  as  ship  food  goes, 
but  you  ought  to  see  the  places  where 
ship  food  goes.  The  British  marine 
cooks  seem  to  lack  imagination,  and 
so-called  meat  with  potatoes  is  about 
the  extent  to  which  their  minds  will 
wander.  We  had  these  rather  staple 
commodities  three  times  a  day.  One 
little  can  of  condensed  milk  was  sup- 
posed to  last  one  man  21  days,  and 
we  never  had  three  meals  in  succes- 
sion with  butter.  We  never  did  have 
a  meal  with  butter,  sugar,  milk,  and 
bread  at  the  same  time.  We  still  sus- 
pect the  cook  of  frying  everything  in 


slightly-used  engine  grease.  And  the 
cast-iron  effect  the  cook  achieved  by 
scorching  the  bread  would  confound 
even  the  better  metallurgists. 

The  trip  was  rather  uneventful. 
The  sea  was  comparatively  calm, 
especially  since  we  were  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  river  for  two  days.  As  we 
steamed  past  Labrador  we  saw  sev- 
eral icebergs,  and  were  told  that  the 
area  was  dangerous  for  shipping  be- 
cause of  the  combination  of  frequent 
fogs  and  icebergs.  The  later  days  of 
the  trip  were  enlivened  by  the  birth 
of  twenty  calves,  which,  although 
they  were  cute  and  fun  to  pet,  were 
a  nuisance  in  the  narrow  passages 
between  rows  of  cattle.  Another  en- 
livening influence  was  the  chief  en- 
gineer. Nobody  knew  he  drank  till 
we  saw  him  sober  once.  The  night 
before  we  pulled  into  Cardiff  he 
barged  into  our  quarters  obviously 
three  or  four  sheets  to  the  wind. 

He  was  our  friend.  Were  we  being 
treated  right?  What,  we  needed  but- 
ter! 

The  chief  is  second  only  to  the  cap- 
tain— a  rather  valuable  ally!  He 
routed  the  steward  out  of  bed  and 
fetched  us  a  huge  plate  full  of  butter, 
and  kicked  the  arrogant  second  cook 
out  of  the  galley.  Then  he  made  us 
toast,  piling  on  an  inch  or  two  of 
butter  and  jam. 

(Incidentally,  jam  is  easier  to  get 
than  butter  on  a  freighter.) 

The  chief  swore  he  could  reverse 
the  engine  from  full  steam  ahead  to 
full  speed  astern  while  the  boat  was 
in  motion.  We  sort  of  grinned  at  each 
other  and  didn't  believe  it.  He 
couldn't  overlook  this  doubting  of  his 
ability;  so  he  took  us  all  down  to  the 
engine  room  and  reversed  the  huge 
engine.  Later  we  learned  that  some 
of  the  sailors  thought  we  had  hit  an 
iceberg. 

The  next  day,  when  we  landed  in 
Cardiff,  we  couldn't  wake  the  chief 
up  long  enough  to  tell  him  goodbye. 

We  bade  our  tender  farewells  to 
the  cattle,  instead,  and,  unable  to 
watch  the  grief  well  up  in  their  eyes, 
we  ran  down  the  gangplank  onto  the 
soil  of  Europe.  We  had  to  walk  all 
over  the  streets  of  Cardiff  with  our 
luggage,  whiskers,  and  rather  macu- 
late clothing  before  we  could  find  a 
room  loith  bath. 

After    bathing,    shaving,    sleeping 

and  eating  we  felt  capable  of  tackling 

the  foreign  currency  situation,  mak- 
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On  a  sunny  after- 
noon this  coming 
June,  (the  weather 
man  permitting), 
some  1500  seniors 
will  file  out  of  Dyche  stadium,  each 
with  a  coveted  sheep-skin  under  his 
arm  and  his  family  in  tow.  They  will 
have  four  years  of  play  and  plugging 
behind  them  and  the  gloomy  pros- 
pect of  vocational  placement  before 
them.  For  graduation  and  the 
awarding  of  ten  cents  worth  of  en- 
graved parchment  doesn't  mean 
that  the  seniors  are  commercial 
crown  princes.  Quite  the  contrary. 
It  simply  means  that  they  are  leav- 
ing four  sheltered  years  of  training, 
and  are  about  to  face  the  real  strug- 
gle. Of  course  it  is  true  that  a  great 
percentage  of  our  graduates  will 
step  into  pre-arranged  positions 
and  spend  the  starvation  period  in 
sleek   security;    but    a    more    signifl- 


If  s  only  the  beginning  .  .  . 


ROBERT  E.  DAY 

Director  of  Placement 

cant  number  of  them  will  be  forced 
to  pound  the  pavements  looking  for 
work  that  all  too  often  is  not  found. 
This  placement  of  college  grad- 
uates today  is  a  real  problem.  Col- 
lectively, it  has  become  a  disturb- 
ing social  phenomenon;  individual- 
ly, it  has  often  become  a  tragedy. 

What  are  the  chances  for  the  av- 
erage 1939  graduate?  Where  can  he 
hope  to  find  an  institution  ready  to 
take  him?  According  to  Mr.  Robert 
E.  Day,  of  the  Northwestern  Place- 
ment Bureau,  the  general  outlook  is 
encouraging  for  this  depression 
year,    though    conditions    aren't    as 


GRADUATION 


promising  as  those  of  1937.  Last 
year  was  particularly  poor  and 
many  companies  will  be  absorbing 
veteran  unemployed  and  postpon- 
ing consideration  of  this  year's 
crop.  But  the  cooperative  efforts  of 
most  concerns  in  hiring  college 
graduates  would  amaze  any  Demo- 
crat. Many  of  these  large  national 
corporations  annually  canvass 
leading  universities  for  men  with 
ability  and  personality,  and  grant 
interviews  to  a  fortunate  few.  Some 
sixty  of  the  organizations  are  cur- 
rently contacting  the  Placement 
Bureau,  and  included  in  their  ranks 
are  such  powerful  companies  as 
U.  S.  Steel,  Aetna  Life,  Goodrich 
Rubber,  Armstrong  Cork,  Chevro- 
let, D  u  P  o  n  t.  Sears  -  Roebuck, 
Armour  Meats,  banks,  brokerage 
offices,  and  others.  Each  year 
these  prospecting  compariies  hire 
some  men  from  Northwestern,  but 
it  is  never  wholesale  employment 
and  usually  takes  the  form  of  ap- 
prentice work. 

Take,  for  example,  the  Arm- 
strong Cork  Company  which  an- 
n  u  a  1 1  y  interviews  outstanding 
Northwestern  seniors.  This  year 
the  corporation,  through  Mr.  R. 
Tencher's  Commerce  Placement 
Office,  met  and  questioned  some 
thirty  of  this  year's  graduating 
class.  The  purpose  was  to  find 
some  men  qualified  to  enter  the 
company's  rigid  apprentice  school. 
As  a  result  of  this  preliminary  in- 
terview, Armstrong,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  sent  letters  to  three  men  and 
requested  that  they  come  to  the  cen- 
tral plant  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylva- 
nia for  further  inspection,  expenses 
paid.  Accordingly,  these  men,  all 
active  in  campus  affairs,  made  the 
four  day  jaunt.  Of  the  three.  Bob 
Barnes  alone  was  successful  in 
landing  a  position.  He  will  enter 
the  Armstrong  training  school  in 
July  for  a  nine  month's   instructive 


by 
JIM  JACKSON 

Liberal  Arts  Sophomore 


period,  after  which  he  will  be  en- 
rolled as  an  active  member  of  the 
sales  force.  The  General  Electric 
Co.  also  recently  contacted  some 
twenty  Northwestern  seniors 
through  their  personnel  man,  Mr. 
Frederick.  As  far  as  the  women 
are  concerned,  most  organizations 
still  seem  to  feel  that  woman's 
place  is  in  the  home,  although  ef- 
fective placement  statistics  belie 
this  statement.  These  opportuni- 
ties are  typical  of  what  wide-awake 
companies  offer  Northwestern 
men. 

The  government,  too,  offers  some 
choice  plums  to  college  graduates 
through  Civil  Service.  There  are 
about  twenty-five  divisions  of  feder- 
al work  open  to  the  college  man, 
with  salaries  ranging  from  S1500  to 
$3000  a  year  and  an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  advancement.  If  a 
student  can  swallow  his  political 
pride,  he  has  a  chance  to  secure  an 
appointive  administrative  post  in 
W.P.A.  or  similar  emergency 
projects.  As  to  specific  occupa- 
tions, the  fields  of  greatest  demand 
today  seem  to  be  sales,  accounting, 
and  aeronautical  engineering.  The 
latter  offers  especially  fine  open- 
ings for  properly  trained  graduates, 
and  new  commercial  channels  of 
this  type  are  always  frontiers  that 
can  use  good  pioneers.  But  the  old 
chestnut,  "There's  always  room  at 
the  top,"  is  just  as  true  today  as  it 
ever  was.  So  the  graduate  of  1939, 
if  he  knows  what  he  wants  and  if  he 
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When  Two  College  Newspapers  Go  to  War  ., 


Story  by 
ED  MALOTT. 


We  were  startled  to  hear 

"Well,  let  me  in  on  it,  you  Sphinx- 
es," I  fairly  screamed.  "Some- 
thing's up.  What  is  it?"  Here  I 
was,  editor  of  the  Bilham  Bugle, 
just  baclv  from  summer  vacation  to 
find  my  two  right-hand  men  acting 
Yike  lunatics. 

Pete,  my  Monday  night  editor, 
looked  up  from  his  work.  "It's  ru- 
mored that  some  fellows  are  going 
to  start  another  paper  and  give  us 
a  little  competition." 

"So  what?  The  Bugle  has  had 
competition  before  and  we've  al- 
ways won  out.   Anyhow,   that  would 


not  make  you  invent  work  that  does 
not  need  to  be  done  and  it  won't  ac- 
count for  Lefty  turning  into  a  leer- 
ing idiot."  The  alliteration  appealed 
to  me.     "Leering  Lefty,  hah!" 

Lefty,  the  business  manager,  laid 
down  a  sheaf  of  bills.  "New  office 
staff,"  he  commented  with  one  up- 
lifted eyebrow. 

I  walked  over  to  the  door  to  the 
outer  office,  and  thereby  hangs  this 
tale,  or  the  better  part  of  it.  Why 
bore  you  with  description?  I'll  give 
you  the  essentials  and  let  you  fill 
them  in  at  your  pleasure.     She  was 


small,  dark,  vivacious,  and.  well, 
perfect  just  about  completes  it. 
Dark-brown-almost-black  hair  nes- 
tled in  curls  around  her  neck.  Dark 
eyes  and  red  lips  set  off  a  flawless 
complexion.  There  was  a  small, 
turned-up  nose,  just  the  suggestion 
of  a  cheek-bone,  and  a  determined 
little  jaw.  Her  every  motion  be- 
spoke grace  and  poise. 

"Excuse  me,"  I  choked.  Pete 
called  in  from  the  next  room. 
"Gene  Barton,  meet  Christine  Ana 
Morehouse.  'Beauty  and  Beast  in 
Bugle  Office.'  Hold  the  presses  on 
that  one."  I  was  on  the  brink  of 
something  with  one  foot  slipping. 
She  said  "How-do-you-do?"  and 
smiled.     The  other  foot  slipped. 

A  hasty  retreat  was  in  order,  so 
calling,  "How's  the  advertising  line 
up,  Lefty?"  I  scrambled  back  to  the 
comparative  safety  of  the  inner  of- 
fice. Here  Lefty,  Pete  and  I  held  a 
council  of  war  over  the  situation  of 
the  Bugle  operating  against  com- 
petition. We  were  in  good  financial 
had  a  large  campus  fol- 
lowing and  a  large  group 
of  old  advertisers  who 
would  probably  remain 
faithful  to  us,  so  there 
didn't  seem  to  be  anything 
much  to  worry  about.  Our 
staff  I  knew  would  remain 
true  to  us.  By  explanation 
I  might  say  that  Bilham  is 
a  fair-sized  university  in 
the  Middle  West  and  that  the  Bugle 
is  the  daily  paper.  Lefty,  Pete  and  I 
are  seniors,  and  were  putting  out  the 


condition. 


paper  this  year. 

There  being  no  more  for  me  to 
do  I  started  to  leave  by  the  hall 
door,  thought  better  of  it  and  start- 
ed out  through  the  front  office  while 
Lefty  and  Pete  exchanged  knowing 
glances.  Christine  looked  up  from 
her  work  as  I  passed  through,  and 
1  felt  my  feet  slipping  again. 
Through  a  bit  of  delicate  rational- 
ization I  decided  that  the  thing  to 
do  was  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns 
and  see  what  happened. 

PURPLE    PARROT 


Wait! 


"Would  you  like  to  drift  out  for  a 
coke?"  I  suggested. 

"If  there  isn't  anything  else  to 
do,"  she  answered  quietly,  "but  I 
came  down  here  to  work."  That  set- 
tled it.  I  was  over  the  edge  and  fall- 
ing fast.  The  retreat  was  a  rout 
this  time,  carried  out  to  the  fanfare 
of  silent  but  nevertheless  eloquent 
snorts  from  the  back  office. 

Well,  that  was  the  beginning. 
Things  progressed  after  that,  but 
the  incident  gives  you  an  idea.  At 
last  I  had  found  something  that  was 
different,  unique,  and,  well,  the  ulti- 
mate. 

From  then  on  things  got  worse 
generally.  Oh,  Chris  and  I  got 
along  fine;  super-fine  almost,  but  the 
Bugle's  competitors,  who  had  started 
out  under  the  name  Trumpet  ironic- 
ally enough,  managed  to  get  under 
our  skin.  They  adopted  a  format  like 
ours  and  their  type  was  just  the 
same.  In  fact,  their  whole  publication 
was  a  rank  take-off.  They  delivered 
the  goods,  however,  which  was  what 
counted.  Their  business  manager  was 
a  whiz,  and  somehow  or 
other  they  had  whipped  up  _^^^ 
a  pretty  good  staff.  On  the 
whole,  though,  they  were 
a  pretty  rough  bunch, 
mostly  fellows  who  for  one 
reason  or  another  had  not 
gotten  on  the  Bugle  staff. 
Well,  they  started  cutting 
advertising  rates  until  we 
had  to  in  order  to  keep  our  adver- 
tisers. They  they  cut  the  price  of  the 
paper  and  forced  us  down.  With  our 
substantial  surplus,  we  tried  to  fight 
back  by  cutting  even  lower.  It's  still 
a  mystery  how  they  managed  to  keep 
going,  but  they  did,  and  by  spring 
both  of  us  were  pretty  nearly  on  the 
rocks.  Now  the  Bugle  is  directly  re- 
lated to  the  university  through  the 
board  of  publications,  and  when  our 
financial  status  became  seriously 
threatened  the  inevitable  happened 
and  they  intervened. 

The  night  that  the  board  meeting 
was  held,  just  about  the  whole  staff 
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"We'll  scoop  the  Bugle!' 


was  down  at  the  office,  waiting  to 
hear  the  outcome.  Chris  was  there 
to  give  me  moral  support.  Through- 
out the  trying  weeks  of  the  previous 
fall  I  had  not  only  had  the  worry  of 
the  Trumpet  competition,  but  my 
grades,  usually  better  than  av- 
erage, had  slipped  appreciably,  and 
in  all  of  it  I  had  found  Chris  a  will- 
ing friend  to  turn  to  so  that  in  ad- 
versity, as  well  as  in  periods  of  high 
spirits,  I  naturally  counted  on  her. 
Funny  how  somebody  will  come  to 
seem  a  part  of  you. 
With  sleeves  rolled  up  and  blood- 


shot eyes  we  loafed  around,  wait- 
ing for  the  decision  to  come  in.  By 
rights  the  Trumpet  should  have 
been  banned,  but  that  ogre  of  cam- 
pus life,  politics,  was  raising  its  ug- 
ly head.  Everytime  the  phone  rang 
everybody  jumped  as  if  they'd  been 
caught  cribbing  on  an  exam.  When 
the  call  turned  out  to  be  an  inquiry, 
or  some  minor  item,  we'd  all  sit 
back  and  grin  sheepishly  and  loaf 
some  more.  Finally  Pete  answer- 
ed a  call  and.  grabbing  a  sheet  of 
paper  nodded  to  us  and  started  to 
Please  turn  to  page  31 
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Marv  Wachman, 
Ace  Racqueteer, 
thinks  .   .  . 


as  told  to   PHIL   HILLMAN 


Now  THAT  the  warden  is  letting  out 
some  odd  thousand  for  good  behav- 
ior come  next  June,  it's  about  time 
we  got  around  to  introducing  to  the 
general  citizenry  one  of  the  better 
boys  and  one  of  the  finest  athletes 
Northwestern  has  ever  called  its 
own.  For  Marv  Wachman  is  grad- 
uating, and  if  any  lad  can  look  back 
on  four  full  years  it  is  Marv.  If  all 
the  tennis  balls  he's  worn  out  in  the 
name  of  old  N.  U.  were  laid  end  to 
end,  they'd  probably  reach  to  all 
the  places  he's  been  wearing  out 
those  balls.  In  the  interim  of  smack- 
ing said  spheres,  he's  managed  to 
roll  up  close  to  a  six  point  average, 
attain  an  instructorship  in  zoology 
and  last  year  become  counselor  at 
Lindgren  House,  no  mean  feats  in 
themselves  for  an  undergradu- 
ate. In  addition,  his  habit  of  substi- 
tuting cold  thinking  for  talking  has 
made  him  one  of  the  most  popular 
inter-house  council  prexies  in  a  long 
time. 

In  Retrospect 

Although  this  isn't  an  "In  Memor- 
iam,"  it  is  in  retrospect,  so  we'll 
just  have  to  begin  at  the  beginning. 
It  all  began  in  Milwaukee,  for  that's 
where  Marv  hails  from,  when  he 
was  thirteen.  Up  to  that  time,  he 
used    to    knock    around    Washington 


park,  playing  baseball  and  the  like. 
Many  a  time  he  noticed  people  bat- 
ting balls  around  on  the  many 
courts  there,  but  it  wasn't  until  he 
reached  this  age  that  curiosity  got 
the  best  of  him,  and  like  Budge,  Til- 
den,  and  every  champion  you've 
ever  heard  of,  he  borrowed  a  rac- 
ket and  went  on  the  court  to  see 
what  the  game  was  like.  Yes,  he 
liked  it.  It  wasn't  long  before  he  was 
out  hitting  them  regularly  with 
boys  like  Milt  Ruehl,  who  was  to  get 
a  list  of  titles  that  would  take  longer 
to  reel  off  than  Hitler's  any  day  of 
the  week;  Bill  Schommer,  who  was 
to  take  a  Big  Ten  title  among  many 
other  titles,  and  Frankie  Parker, 
who  was  later  to  become  a  Davis 
Cup  star.  It  must  be  the  air  up 
there  or  something,  because  where 
we  come  from  —  but  on  with  the 
story.  The  first  tournament  Marv 
won  was  a  small  park  one  and  from 
then  on  his  life  was  one  long  tourna- 
ment sandwiched  in  by  newspaper 
routes  and  taking  care  of  the 
courts,  for  which  he  received  small 
compensation.  When  you  come  to 
think  of  it,  it  must  have  been  queer 
to  see  a  player  stop  in  the  middle 
of  his  playing  a  tournament  match 
to  roll  the  courts  when  it  rained  so 
that  the  match  could  continue,  but 
this  is  what  Marv  had  to  do. 


Anyway,  Marv  began  to  rise  and 
develop  rapidly  despite  an  oper- 
ation that  set  him  back  for  a  time. 
His  first  big  title  was  won  in  the 
singles  of  the  Wisconsin  state  high 
school  tournament.  He  followed  it 
up  with  the  state  doubles  title  and 
other  championships  too  numerous 
to  mention.  Incidentally,  he  had  no 
coach  or  teacher  till  he  came  to 
Northwestern.  When  he  was  eigh- 
teen, the  summer  before  he  came 
here,  he  and  Don  Leavans  toured 
the  country  picking  up  major  and 
minor  titles  as  though  they  had  an 
option  on  them.  Incidentally,  I  for- 
got to  mention  that  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen he  reached  the  quarter  finals 
of  the  boys'  national  tournament  at 
Culver  where  Bobby  Riggs  had  to 
run  his  (Mr.  Riggs')  trousers  off 
(figuratively  speaking)  to  put  the 
quietus  on  him.  For  that.  Marv  at- 
tained a  national  boys'  ranking  of 
number  five. 

Bad  Luck  at  N.  U. 

After  touring  South  Dakota,  Can- 
ada, Indiana,  Minnesota,  etc.,  he 
entered  Northwestern.  It  was  that 
winter  that  he  wrenched  two 
muscles  in  his  arm,  a  mishap  which 
he  is  just  getting  over.  Just  to  show 
you  how  good  he  is,  he  reached  the 
quarter  finals  of  the  national  in- 
doors tournament  serving  UNDER- 
HAND, which  is  just  about  the 
same  as  going  into  the  ring  with 
your  left  hand  tied  behind  you.  Af- 
ter that  he  was  forced  to  lay  off  for 
a  while,  resting  his  arm  and  giving 
it  treatments.  He  took  it  compara- 
tively easy  the  summer  between  his 
freshman  and  sophomore  year  ex- 
cept for  creating  a  minor  sensa- 
tion in  Wisconsin  in  a  match  with 
Frankie  Parker.  But  that  comes 
later. 

Turns  to  Good 

He  came  back  to  school  to  win 
the  Big  Ten  championship  in  the 
second  division  the  following 
spring.  The  boy  he  beat  for  the  title 
was  Bill  Murphy  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  who  had  beaten  him 
twice  previously  during  the  sea- 
son. And  mind  you,  this  was  still 
with  the  sore  arm  screeching  like  a 
couple  of  intoxicated  witches  on  a 
Halloween  bender.  Don't  tell  us  he 
hasn't  got  what  it  takes.  From  there 
he  went  to  raise  particular  cain  in 
the  national  collegiates  at  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  and  Dick  Rugg  went 
Please  turn  to  page  41 
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Three  years  ago,  three  freshmen  ap- 
plied and  received  minor  positions  on  the 
staff  of  the  Daily  Northwestern.  At  first 
blush,  these  three  did  not  appear  to  be 
much  different  than  any  of  the  two  score 
or  more  other  freshmen  who  had  done 
the  same  thing.  Within  a  week  or  two, 
however,  it  was  apparent  to  all  persons 
on  the  staff  that  these  three  "had  some- 
thing." Within  a  month  each  was  a  key 
man  on  the  staff.  Within  ninety  days,  it 
was  being  said  that  the  managing  editor- 
ship of  the  Daily,  would,  in  the  spring  of 
1939  come  down  to  a  race  between  these 
three.  These  men  were  Bob  Buchanan, 
Stan  Frankel,  and  Bill  Karsteter. 

Comes  Senior  Year 

Alone  among  the  erstwhile  freshmen 
"Old  Guard."  Buchanan  is  fairly  con- 
fident of  landing  in  the  berth  for  which 
he  is  contesting.  For  the  position  of 
editorial  chairman,  Frankel  will  have 
plenty  of  competition  from  Phil  Shapiro, 
while  Karsteter  will  have  to  overtake  the 
lead  for  news  editor,  which  is  rather 
safely  held  by  Dick  Trenbeth. 

Bob  Buchanan,  Beta  Theta  Pi,  hails 
from  Auburn,  Indiana,  where  his  father 
publishes  the  Auburn  Daily  Star.  Be- 
sides being  the  best  straight  newspaper 
man  on  the  Daily  staff,  he  is  a  candidate 
for  Phi  Beta  Kappa  (always  important 
to  the  grade-minded  publications  board), 
has  a  great  deal  of  good  sense,  holds 
conservative  views  and  is  quite  devoid 
of  brilliance.  Though  he  is  usually  look- 
ing out  for  number  one,  he  gets  along 
well  with  people,  is  thoroughly  depend- 
able, and  is  as  "safe"  as  a  Rotarian's 
luncheon.  Well  qualified  and  responsi- 
ble, it  is  100  to  1  that  "Bucky"  will  be 
playing  papa  to  the  baby  next  year. 

Bill  Karsteter,  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon,  is 
probably  the  only  one  of  the  boys  (unless 
you  make  similar  claims  for  Shapiro) 
who  will  be  known  outside  of  his  own 
precinct  twenty  years  from  now.  Like 
Shapiro,  he  is  a  superb  writer  when  he 
wants  to  be.  His  feature  sense  is  sure- 
fire. If  Buchanan  is  the  newspaper 
wheel-horse  at  its  best — Karsteter  is  the 
journalistic  genius  at  its  maddening 
worst.  In  fact  Karsteter  is  the  negative 
of  Buchanan.  While  Buchanan  is 
steady,  Karsteter  is  erratic.  If  Buchan- 
an is  always  passable,  sometimes  good; 
Karsteter  is  either  sparkling  or  nothing 
— as  often  one  as  the  other.  Liberal  in 
his  ideas,  impatient  with  mediocrity  in 
anything  he  is  interested  in.  contemp- 
tuous of  inaction,  he  resembles  a  cam- 
pus Voltaire — which  is  as  good  a  reason 
as  his  irresponsibility  for  his  being  pass- 
ed over  by  the  board  of  publications. 

Dick  Trenbeth,  Phi  Kappa  Sigma,  po- 
tential Phi  Beta  Kappa,  is  a  safe  spot 
for  news  editor.  What  he  lacks  in 
journalistic    knowledge,    he    compensates 


for  in  common  "horse  sense."  He  is 
unique  in  his  willingness  to  cooperate 
with  his  fellow  night  editors.  He  is  a  bit 
slow  moving  at  times,  rather  easy  to  work 
for,  more  difficult  to  work  with.  Stated 
autobiographically,  "Words  cannot  do 
justice  to  Trenbeth  and  vice  versa."  As  a 
steady,  unbrilliant,  but  competent  news- 
paper wheel-horse,  he  is  a  candidate 
that  will  catch  the  eye  of  the  board.  His 
greatest  asset  is  a  pleasing  personality — 
one  of  the  best  on  the  staff — which  causes 
his  closest  associates  to  like  him  intense- 
ly and  to  overlook  his  journalistic  faults. 
Stan  Frankel,  Phi  Epsilon  Pi.  candi- 
date for  editorial  chairman,  is  another 
candidate  for  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Stan 
poses  as  a  thinker  and  does  very  well  by 
the  pose.  Actually  he  is  actuated  by 
emotions  which  are  carefully  concealed 
under  the  hood.  He  is  superb  at  ration- 
alization, is  a  rare  listener  and  because 
in  public  he  seems  to  agree  with  every- 
one, he  has  earned  a  reputation  for  con- 
sidered wisdom.  His  beliefs  flick  back 
and  forth  between  mild  radicalism  and 
staunch  conservatism,  though  he  be- 
lieves himself  a  liberal.  He  has  a 
splendid  vocabulary,  an  excellent  mind, 
and  a  big  heart.  His  greatest  asset  is 
his  ability  to  get  along  with  people  and 


WHAT  PROFESSOR: 

1.  Taught  at  Charles  University 
in  Prague  in  1932-'33? 

2.  Has  traveled  100,000  miles  out- 
side the  United  States,  exclusive 
of  ocean  travel?  Has  also  crossed 
the  ocean  18  times? 

3.  Speaks  four  languages  fluently 
and  a  fifth  passably? 

4.  Is  interested  in  international 
relations,  specializing  in  the  com- 
mercial phases? 

5.  Was  the  only  Northwestern 
professor  to  be  in  Prague  in  the 
critical  September  days  preceding 
the  Munich  settlement? 

6.  Was  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  in  the  Finance  Division, 
Washington,  1935-'36? 

7.  Says,  "And  so  forth  and  so 
forth"  after  his  harangues  against 
pet  peeves? 

8.  Whose  grandfather  established 
a  Czech  daily  newspaper  which  is 
still  in  existence  in  Chicago  and 
which  is  older  than  all  but  one  of 
the  existing  English  dailies? 

9.  Who,  despite  rumors  that  he 
was  born  in  Czechoslovakia,  is  a 
Chicago  boy  who  did  all  of  his 
undergraduate  and  graduate  work 
at  Northwestern? 


Answer  on  page  42 


to  influence  certain  types.  His  greatest 
danger  is  that  he  is  inclined  to  be  a  yes 
man  to  those  he  can't  influence,  when  he 
cannot  avoid  them  altogether.  His  long 
service  in  writing  a  daily  column,  plus 
his  service  on  the  editorial  board,  plus 
his  popularity  on  campus,  make  him  a 
5  to  3  candidate  for  editorial  manager. 
Phil  Shapiro,  Pearson's  house.  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  candidate,  is  up  for  editorial 
chairman  in  competition  to  Frankel. 
Like  Frankel,  he  has  capably  served  on 
the  staff  three  years,  is  as  well  qualified, 
though  not  as  weU  known.  Probably  the 
best  all  around  writer  on  the  staff,  he  has 
sold  work  professionally.  Phil  is  a  deep 
and  keen  thinker  except  when  he  per- 
mits dark  thoughts  of  social  injustice  or 
love  to  cloud  rather  than  direct  his  think- 
ing. A  rather  mild  radical,  he  will 
probably  be  considered  too  dangerous  by 
the  board. 

In  Brief 

If  Politicosis  had  more  space,  we  would 
cover  all  the  candidates  for  publications 
jobs,  and  give  you  the  dope  on  the  rest  of 
the  boys — and  girl.  In  summary  fash- 
ion, though,  we'll  hit  a  few  more  of  the 
highlights,  Dick  Hedblom,  careful  and 
methodical,  is  too  new  to  be  seriously 
considered  for  a  top  Doily  post,  Etkin, 
capable  but  officious,  seems  to  have  the 
edge  over  Dimond,  a  better  writer  but 
as  yet  a  sophomore,  for  sports  editor  of 
the  Daily.  Down  in  the  business  office, 
amiable  and  able  Max  Hart  is  out  to 
break  the  Phi  Gam  dynasty  by  nosing 
out  Ralph  Mabbs,  an  excellent  organizer, 
but  hindered  by  trivial  jealousies. 

Bob  Lamborn,  yet,  a  Sophomore,  will 
also  petition,  but  it's  mostly  for  experi- 
ence. If  the  Figis  lose  their  plum  this 
year,  they're  starting  early  to  have  it 
back  under  their  wing  come  1941. 

A  little  man  who  delights  in  details, 
meticulous  Phil  Murphy  is  3  to  2  odds 
over  the  more  executive  Bill  Mellick  for 
editorship  of  the  Syllabus.  Mellick  is 
smart:  Murphy  is  intelligent  in  a  factual 
sort  of  way.  Mellick  is  an  excellent  or- 
ganizer; Murphy  an  excellent  doer. 
Either  is  capable  of  publishing  a  good 
book,  but  if  anyone  is  looking  for  the 
exceptional  or  exciting  they  are  apt  to 
be  disappointed.  Neither  has  the  fire 
that  characterizes  Bill  Bezark,  this 
year's  photo  editor.  He  is  not  a  strong 
candidate,  howevsr,  for  he  is  handicap- 
ped by  lack  of  practical  experience  in 
the  various  technical  lines  required  of 
a  Syllabus  Editor. 

Thad  Snell,  an  efficient,  well  appear- 
ing lad  has  a  slight  edge  over  hard 
working  Ernie  Welder,  Doc  Evans'  back 
door  neighbor,  for  business  manager  of 
the  yearbook.  Whereas  Ernie  burned  the 
midnight  oil  on  the  staff.  Thad  managed 
to  get  his  work  done  during  the  day. 
Snell  is  the  more  promotion-minded  of 
the  two,  which,  strange  enough,  has  di- 
rect relation  to  the  balance  sheet.  A  bit 
bullish,  but  cheerful  and  dependable, 
Willis  Bremner  is  not  to  be  forgotten. 

And  so  it  goes.  .  .  .  Oh!  the  PAR- 
ROT? No,  we  can't  publish  that,  we 
edit  this  page.  So  we'll  be  saying  "30," 
and  have  our  eyes  wide  open  May  10. 
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We  take  notes  too! 

Sketched  at  random  are  just  a  few  style  "firsts"  that  the  Men's 
Store  Is  constantly  on  the  alert  to  ferret  out  and  present  to  you. 
We  are  In  attendance  at  the  Esquire  fashion  forums  in  New  York, 
on  the  spot  at  Bond  Street  or  Saville  Row  In  London,  Palm  Springs 
in  California,  the  campuses  of  our  Eastern  colleges  or  any  part 
of  the  world  where  men's  styles  are  born.  Men  of  Northwestern, 
we  invite  you  to  discover  for  yourself  what  well  dressed  men  are 
wearing,  at  a  price  that  will  conform  to  all  your  notes  in  economics. 


CARSON    PIRIE    SCOTT    &    CO 
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Kay  Wenter,  Kappa,  is  ON  HER  TOES  to 
show  you  the  latest  in  starched,  eyelet,  em- 
broidered petticoats!  Her  checked  taffeta 
dress  and  basque  jacket  gives  her  that  no+-a- 
day-over-ten  look.  Her  quaint  and  perky  hat 
is  of  a  natural  straw.        (BUDGET  SHOP) 


Carson  PIrie  ScoH  &  Co, 


Photos  Courtesy   Paul  Stone — Chicago 
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Check  your  wardrobe  for  sophistica- 
tion. Here  we  have  Marijane  Hurja, 
Gamma  Phi,  in  a  one-piece  dress  with 
a  full  checked  skirt,  stop  red  kid  belt 
and  a  black  squared-off-at-the-shoul- 
der  blouse.  The  hat  is  of  stop  red  straw 
and  the  wide  checked  ribbons  match 
the  skirt. 


Carson  Pirfe  Scott  &  Co. 
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Photos  CourtosY  Paul  Stone-CWcago 
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ippa  xvanija  Vjraiiinia,   take.v   a  peasant  stance    in    this    new    Owiss 
original,     liny    fcyclelweiss  sprig  the  cotton   gown    and   cjuiltetl    lacket   in    reverse    colors.     X  oj 
tlie   pastel    type,   Picard    created    it    in    rrencli    pink    and    nine,  nut    il    yon  re    crave    tlier* 
IS    a    red    and    yellow    version    tliat  s    sensational!    Exclusive  at    Carson  s.    12 -IS.    $22.9vT 

Evening  Snop^  hottrtli  Floor 

CAR50N     PIRIE    5COTT    &^    Cd 


Time  Marches  On 

Oh  yes,  I  said  I  loved  you 

But  that  was  long  ago 

You  thought  I  meant  forever 

But  my  dear,  how  could  you  know? 

Things  change  so  very  quickly 

Please  understand  it's  past 

I  loved  you  for  the  moment 

But  moments  go  so  fast! 

Mike  Murnighan 


Lyrics  for  a  Bewildered  Brain 

There    were    times    when    you     said 

that  you  loved  me — 
I   was   witty   and   charming — divine. 
Was  it  just  'cause  of  stars  high 

above  me 
You  declared  you  would   always   be 

mine? 
If  it  wasn't  the  night, 
Then  why  don't  you  write? 


Triolet 
Dear  girl,  I  still  can  shed  a  tear 
Thinking  of  you  and  finding  none 
To  take  your  place.     I  can  revere, 
Dear  Girl,  I  still  can.     Shed  a  tear? 
Perhaps   I   should.     You  were   quite 

dear  — 
My  purses  emptied  one  by  one. 
Dear  girl,  I  still  can  shed  a  tear 
Thinking  of  you  and  finding  none. 

—P.  H.  L. 
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Fickle  Fashions 

Oh  frisky  fashions  that  you  are. 
Were    you    afraid    your    age    would 

mar 
Your     beauty?      Why     this      sudden 

change? 

No   longer   lacquered,    sleek     and 

soignee, 
But  full  of  childish  sweet  naivete — 
Is  the   "hard-smart"   lady   obsolete? 
Oh  yes  indeed!      She's    a    little    girl 

complete ! 

Please    note    her    christening    linge- 
rie. 
Her   gushing  furbelow  fantasy, 
Her  bonnet,  bangs,   and  baby  bob — 
Even  baby's  shoes   she  had  to  rob! 

Who  is  this  very  little  miss 
With  swirling  skirts  and  small  mid- 
riff? 
A  little  girl  pretending  to  be  lady? 
Or  a  lady  pretending  to  be  baby? 

— Jean  Gay 


Comfort  Me  With  Apples 

They   told   me   love   was   wonderful, 
Was  beautiful,  divine. 
I  then  and  there  made  up  my  mind 
That  soon  love  should  be  mine. 

I  tried  them  all  out  one  by  one, 
Gave  every  girl  a  chance; 
And  all  were  very  charming, 
And  all  could  talk  and  dance. 

But  somehow  nothing  seemed  to 

click ; 
I  failed  to  be  impressed. 
I  felt  for  each  one  just  the  same 
As  I  felt  for  all  the  rest. 

Some  were  eager,   others  distant; 
They  practiced  every  art. 
They  often  touched  my  pocket-book 
But  never  touched  my  heart. 

So  sing  no  more  of  lovers'  sighs, 
Of  June  moons  high  above; 
But  comfort  me  with  apples. 
For  I  am  sick  of  love. 

— Bert  Bransford 
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Hedy  named  new  prexy 
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Huge  donation  launches 
new  expansion  program 

By  Anson  Panson 

An  official  source  disclosed  yesterday  that  the  university 
has  been  the  recipient  of  a  $500,000,000,000.72  donation.  The 
money,  in  the  form  of  a  check,  was  received  by  the  retiring 
president  as  his  last  act  in  office.  Although  rumors  flew 
thick  and  fast  over  the  use  of  the  sum  which,  it  was  disclosed, 
had  been  given  to  set  up  a  reserve  for  postage  stamps,  the 
Board  of  Trustees'  Committee  on  the  Dispensation  of  Dona- 
tions called  a  recess  on  the  board's  deliberations  over  the  se- 
lection of  a  new  president  long  enough  to  clarify  the  situation. 

They  have  drawn  up  three  plans'*^ 
which  merit   consideration.  They 
are: 

1.  Cut  the  campus  into  three  sec- 
tions and  move  it  to  a  certain 
unidentified  South  Sea  island. 
(It  has  been  emphatically  de- 
nied that  this  proposal  was  in 
any  way  influenced  by  "Main 
Kampf.") 

2.  Build  a  glass  roof  over  the 
campus  and  install  automatic 
sun  lamps.  Renovate  class- 
rooms with  escalators,  easy 
chairs,  personal  valets,  etc.  Ex- 
tend campus  into  lake  and  have 
a  golf  course  in  front  of  each 
fraternity. 

3.  Jack  up  Old  College  and  build 
a  new  university  around  it. 

The  final  decision  of  the  Com- 
mittee  will   be    announced   later. 


Riot  Postponed 

Next  week's  riot  has  been  post- 
■  poned  indefinitely  because  of  the 
recent  inclement  weather,  the  co- 
chairmen  announced  yesterday. 
Bronze  riot  keys  will  be  on  sale 
sometime  next  month. 


Social  notice 

All  social  chairmen  call  Jane 
Plump  at  the  Hi  Fly  house 
between  2  and  4  p.m.  today. 
If  male  and  taU  and  handsome, 
please  leave  description,  ad- 
dress, telephone  number,  and 
available  time.  All  information 
will  be  used  exclusively  for 
"Going  Social,"  and  I  don't 
mean  maybe! 


Men  denounce 
bachelorcontest 

The  men  of  North  campus 
stamped  their  feet  at  the  an- 
nouncement of  another  bachelor 
contest,  and  milled  around  at  a 
mass  protest  meeting  yesterday. 
Voicing  the .  sentiments  of  the 
gang,  Huck  Challet  vowed,  "We 
will  band  together  and  put  a  stop 
to  this  exploitation."  Chitchat 
Mellog  muttered  "Eligible,  elig- 
ible— that's  all  one  hears  these 
days!"  Pluck  Lewison  wailed 
"It  would  ruin  our  amateur 
standing!" 


Ecstatic 


PREXY  LAMABR 

She  does  it  again! 


It  was  noted  that  many  of  the 
boys,  although  nattily  attired, 
were  obviously  haggard  from  loss 
of  sleep.  After  tea  and  cakes  the 
meeting  was  adjourned. 


Weatiier  forecast 

Evanston  and  vicinity — ISM — 
Rain  or  snow  Friday  followed 
by  Saturday  and  Sunday. 


The  world  in  a  trance 


-By  international  Scandal  Mongers- 


Hitler  hurls  hate  at  humanity 

BERLIN,  April  20— (ISM)— Hitler  gives  world  24  hours 
to  clear  out. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C— AprU  20— (ISM)— Senator  Taft 
(R.,  Ohio)  predicts  that  Republicans  wiU  carry  Maine  and 
Vermont  in  1940. 

ROME,  April  20— (ISM)— Mussolini  gives  world  23  hours 
to  clear  out. 

NEW  YORK,  April  20— (ISM)— New  York  World's  Fair 
(paid  advertisement). 

Stalin  strikes  with  stunning  ultimatum 

MOSCOW,  April  20— (ISM) —Stalin  gives  world  22  hours 
to  clear  out. 

MADRID,  April  20.  — (ISM)- Franco  clears  out 


Choice  of  movie 
queen  surprises 
entire  campus 

By  Phil  Stupor 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  North- 
western university  late  yesterday 
announced  the  selection  of  Hedy 
Lamarr  of  Hollywood,  California, 
as  president  to  succeed  the  retir- 
ing Walter  Dill  Scott.  The  an- 
nouncement came  as  a  complete 
surprise  to  many  who  had  ex- 
pected to  see  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt resign  his  last  year  in  office 
to  assume  the  post. 

When  informed  of  her  selection 
last  night.  Miss  Lamarr  is  quoted 
as  saying,  "Oh,  I'm  in  ecstasy!" 
President  Roosevelt  was  contact- 
ed with  difficulty  on  a  short  fish- 
ing trip  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Neither  he  nor  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Farley  betrayed  any  sign  of 
disappoinment.  The  official  state- 
ment as  issued  was  "We  planned 
it  that  way!" 

Increases  Enrollment 

Although  Miss  Lamarr' s  posi- 
tion has  only  been  in  effect  a  few 
hours,  the  success  of  this  brief 
term  is  unprecedented  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  University.  Within 
three  hours  after  radio  broadcasts 
had  carried  the  news  of  her  ap- 
pointment the  enrollment  for  both 
campuses  had  increased  to  4,736,- 
915.73%  and  was  growing  rapidly 
at  the  time  this  article  went  to 
press.  A  drastic  housing  shortage 
was  anticipated  and  the  univer- 
sity will  probably  limit  registra- 
tion. Donations  for  the  same  pe- 
riod of  time  totaled  $5,795,602,- 
837.01  and  several  armoured  cars 
were  kept  busy  transferring  the 
funds  as  they  poured  in. 

Campus  reaction  was  quite 
favorable.  It  had  been  feared 
that  the  student  body  would  re- 
sent having  a  woman  prexy,  but 
in  the  mad  throng  snake-dancing 
around  Fountain  Square  last 
night  your  correspondent  saw  not 
one  unhappy  face. 


Petitions  notice 

Petitions  announcing  inten- 
tion to  petition  for  petitioning 
positions  must  be  turned  in  to 
Student  Affairs  before  mid- 
night, 1945.  Petitions  should 
include  thirty-five  (35)  refer- 
ences, the  tops  of  two  (2)  so- 
rority houses  to  cover  the  cost 
of  packing  and  mailing,  a  dash 
of  bitters,  and  at  least  forty- 
eight  (52)  yards  of  red  tape 
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Campus  politics  are 
in  a  pretty  mess 

"Jeezillikers!  Twenty-six  out  of  twenty- 
seven  jobs  for  members  of  the  Independent 
coalition  against  the  Stigma  Awful  Empty 
campus  dictatorship.  Jeezillikers!  Even  the 
job  of  Cliief  Beauty  Queen  for  the  Independ- 
ents!   No  more  vote  trading.   Geez." 

So  mused  Susie  Zilch,  sole  surviving  affili- 
ated candidate  in  the  annual  political  scram- 
ble at  Middle  Western,  as  she  reclined  non- 
chalantly in  one  of  the  new  Blott  hall  lounges 
furnished  exclusively  for  use  of  Members  of 
the  Student  Council.  This  was  a  terrible 
situation  for  the  sororities  with  the  Marine 
BaU  and  Crimson 
Crow  beauty  con- 
tests coming  up  and 
with  Susie's  own 
candidate  disquali- 
fied because  she 
hadn't  come  back 
from  Death  VaUey. 
There'd  never  be  a 
chance  now,  with  the  dirty  Independents  run- 
ning the  contest.  Even  100  more  subscriptions 
to  the  Crimson  Crow  provided  by  the  sorority 
alumnae  committee  to  garner  votes  would  not 
help  a  bit  now  anyhow.  And  the  Crimson  Crow 
didn't  even  make  good  kindling. 

Such  a  situation!  Why  couldn't  they  go 
back  to  the  good  old  days  when  the  fraterni- 
ties and  sororities  could  trade  political  votes 
like  gentlemen,  instead  of  having  the  cut- 
throat Independent  mob  force  a  tyranny  on 
the  campus?  If  only  it  hadn't  been  for  the 
promises  made  to  elect  the  commuters  to 
Kri  Beta  Phappa  if  the  commuters  would 
support  the  campus  independents  for  the  co- 
chairmen  of  the  Senior  Mustache  Committee. 
If  only  B.O.  Bumbletweed  had  not  managed 
the  campaign  for  the  Independents  and  slung 
mud  at  all  the  sorority  beauty  queen  candi- 
dates.  If  only  ...  It  wasn't  fair,  that  was  aU. 

There  was  one  hope,  though.  If  the  Wom- 
en's Self-Chastisement  Association  could  be 
induced  to  install  glass-enclosed  waiting 
booths  outside  sorority  house  doors,  the  In- 
dependents wouldn't  have  a  chance. 


Frosh  conference- 
frolics  or  frozen? 

This  week-end  and  next  week-end,  assorted 
groups  of  juniors,  sophomores,  freshmen  and 
freshwomen  wiU  with  light  hearts  and  joyful 
mien  trip  off  to  College 
Camp,  Lake  Geneva,  for 
their  respective  confer- 
ences. It  is  highly  en- 
couraging in  these  times 
of  superficiality  to  see 
such  spirit  manifested 
as  the  conferences  rep- 
resent. The  Soph-Junior 
aggregation  wiU  be  prepared  from  experi- 
ence: Lectures  and  round-tables  hold  no  mys- 
teries for  them.  They  know  about  the  slender 
sliver  of  silver  moon  rising  over  the  magic 
depth  of  Lake  Geneva  to  the  accompaniment 
of  the  soft  whispers  of  straying  zephyrs. 
They  know  the  beauty  of  a  Wisconsin  sunrise 
after  a  night  of  inex-speiice-ive,  er,  intellect- 


We  stew 
the  world 


By  Stan  Krankel- 


Bombs  were  bursting  .  .  .  airplanes  were 
roaring  overhead.  The  world  was  stunned. 
Night  was  falling  ...  so  were  the  bombs  .  .  . 
the  world  was  stunned. 

Hitlerhitlerhitlerhitlerhitlerhitlerhitlerhitler 
aitlerhitlerhitlerhitlerhitlerhitlerhitlerhitlerhit- 
lerhitlerhitlerhitlerhitlerhitlerhitlerhitlerhitler 
hitlerhitlerhitlerhitlerhitlerhitlerhitler  foo . 

London  was  a  mass  of  charred  bricks.  Ma- 
drid was  leveled,  Paris  was  flooded,  Brest- 
Litovsk  was  hell. 

HITLERHITLER  HITLERHITLERHITLER 
HITLERHITLERHITLERHITLERHITLER  — 
Hi-Ho.  Silver. 

And  so  there  I  was  with  the  nurses  puUing 
out  scissors,  the  internes  doing  things  in 
my  innards,  the  doctors  shooting  craps  in 
the  corner.  They  all  went  into  a  huddle.  They 
came  out  of  it.    So  did  I  hitlerhitler'nitler. 

Incredulous,  you  say?  Perhaps  in  Russia, 
but  not  in  America. 

The  world  was  stunned.  Here  was  a  fiend 
in  inhuman  form  ruling  the  world.  The  world 
was   stunned.     Hitlerhitlerhitlerhitlerhitler. 

Then  it  dawned  on  me,  the  secret  of  it  all, 
hitlerhitlerhitlerhitlerhitlerhitler. 


Least  healthy  thing  in  Evonston  is  the 

weather,  which  lately.  Why  can't  Dr.  Ward 
move  in  one  of  his  lovely  high  pressure  areas 
and  lots  of  sunshine? 

Least  nice  thing  in  the  university  is 

the  conduct  of  students  in  the  library.  At  all 
times  there  is  so  much  awful  noise  in  the 
foyer  and  the  reserve  rom  that  one  can't  study 
hardly  none  at  all. 

Least  objectionable  publication  in 
this  institution  of  intellectual  pursuit  is  the 
Purple  Parrot,  that  peachy  magazine  that 
doesn't  come  out  too  oflten  to  suit  us.  It's 
really  the  nut,  to  lapse  into  the  vernacular. 
Isn't   it   ever,   though? 

Least  unimportant  advertisement  is 

that  of  "Miss  Windy  City's"  School  of  Fem- 
inine Appeal  in  today's  Daily.  Northwestern 
women  should  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunitj'  to  live  up  to  the  school  motto:  "Omnis 
puella  est  regina." 

Herbie  Slivers 

ual  concentration.  All  of  them  will  go  clad 
in  the  latest  Eskimos  styles. 

To  the  frosh.  however,  it  falls  to  discover 
anew  the  secret  of  the  round-table  and  the 
lecture,  to  find  out  that  a  blizzard  or  worse 
always  accompanies  their  week-end.  that  15 
blankets  on  a  bed  are  none  too  many,  and 
that  every  row  of  chairs  back  of  the  first  in 
Mabel  Cratty  lodge  is  specially  refrigerated. 

It  is  to  the  freshmen,  then,  that  with  falling 
hands  we  throw  the  torch.  God  bless  'em, 
they'll  need  it! 


Linoleum  cut  by  Gordon  Druvkev 
Before  and  after  Munich  ...  or  Moon  Over 
Milwaukee  ...  or  Next  Week  "East  Lynn." 


Sldiikjudiiu 


So  there! 

Dear  Sideshow: 

In  reply  to  K.  S.'s  startling  disclosures  con- 
cerning the  paucity  of  eligible  daters  al 
Northwestern,  don't  you?  Or  is  it  just  the 
ice-cold  lemonade,  and  why?  When  there's 
nothing  to  be  done  then  who  can  and  so  ] 
suggest  to  you,  K.  S.,  that  perhaps  you  need 
the  ice-cream  more  than  I  do  and  so  take  it. 

—Fretful 

P.S.— Try  a  dash  of  Wildroot,  a  Life  Saver, 
use  Lifebuoy  and  buy  a  bathing  suit  with 
flowers  all  over   it.  — F. 

P.P.S. — On  second  thought,  leave  off  tht 
bathing  suit.  — ^F. 


Dilly  Nortli^westero 

Published  by  the  students  of  Northwestern  imiver 
sity  every  week  day  morning  during  the  schoo 
year  except  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday.  Thurs 
day,  Frida.v.  and  Saturday  and  during  vacations 
Ch\-ned  and  controlled  by  the  Students  Punishini 
company,  incorporated.  Runt  Administration  build' 
ing. 

Entered  because  nothing  matters  at  the  pos" 
office  at  Evanston.   111. 
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Short  slop, 
botches,  worse 


Campiis  in  istitehes 


Burn  copy 
We  don't  want  it 
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Alone 

By  Belle  Meeker 


The  deep  purple  dusk  of  twilight 
settled  softly  over  the  low,  rolling 
hills,  and  the  wild  night  wind 
howled  dismally  as  it  swept  over 
the  hilltops  and  down  into  the 
mist-filled  valleys  below.  Heavy, 
darlc,  billowy  clouds  scudded 
across  the  face  of  the  moon  like 
swift  couriers  of  doom.  Far  off 
on  the  evil,  mysterious,  melan- 
choly moor  a  hound  bayed  mourn- 
fully like  a  lost  child  crying  for 
the  peaceful  security  of  its 
mother's  arms.  Up  from  the 
dark,  damp  depths  of  the  vaUey 
the  low,  haunting,  monotonous 
croak  of  many  frogs  floated,  re- 
minding the  lone  woman  on  the 
hilltop  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
tarn  below.  She  remembered  the 
old  legend  of  the  beautiful  high- 
land clan  queen  who,  grieving 
over  the  loss  of  her  clan  chieftain 
in  some  battle  on  a  distant  moor, 
had  fasted  for  two  days  and  a 
night  on  this  very  hilltop  before 
she  walked  silently  in  the  pale 
moonlight  down  to  the  lake  and 
out  into  the  water  to  take  her 
place  beside  her  lover  in  the 
ranks  of  dead  heroes. 


And  now  Madge  was  standing 
on  the  barren  summit,  the  wind 
whipping  her  long,  golden  hair 
across  her  forehead  as  bats 
wheeled  and  soared  around  her. 
Malcom  was  gone — gone  for  a 
whole  month  to  attend  the  fifth 
annual  convention  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Unem- 
ployed Numismatists  in  London. 
A  fleeting  moonbeam  crossed  her 
face  and  gave  a  sinister  light  as 
it  reflected  from  her  wild,  star- 
ing eyes.  She  flung  her  out- 
stretched arms  toward  the  sky 
and  sobbed,  "I'm  so  alone  .  .  . 
alone  .  .  .  alone  .  .   .  alone." 

And,  jiminy,  there  was  nobody 
there  to  dispute  her. 


Alone 


By  OheUnva  Wlllya 

Immutability  the  sky-locked  siren 
Dart    thrushing    the    long     gray 

sound 
Staves  .   .   .   Leaves   .   .   ■   Knives 

in  the  ground 
Alone   .    .    .    alone    just    me    and 

Byron. 


New  Purple  Parrot  issue 
empyreumatizes — critic 


By  Bob  Easteregg 

Manager  Chuck  Barber  and  his 
proteges  have  put  their  collective 
heads  together  for  new  ideas  in 
how  to  make  a  magazine  empy- 
reumatize.  The  result  may  be 
seen  in  the  April  Purple  Parrot, 
which  in  presentation  reaches  a 
new  low  for  the  year.  Edited  by 
some  master  of  mephitis,  the  new 
Parrot  appeared  on  campus  this 
morning.  Most  copies  had  to  be 
tied  down  to  keep  them  from 
floating  away  in  the  aura  of  their 
own  fusty  rancidity,  and  by  eve- 
ning either  they'll  all  be  gone,  or 
B&G  wiU  have  to  fumigate  the 
campus. 
Sappily  sentimental  is  the  cov- 
]  er,  which  shows  a  love-sick  couple 
gazing  at  the  moon  coming  up 
over  the  lake.  In  a  similar  vein. 
or  perhaps  we  should  say  gutter, 
is  a  sugary  episode  from  the  pen 
of  Ed  Malodorous.  Dave  Eh- 
What  has  turned  out  another  of  his 
questionable      so-called     satires, 


the  principal  character  of  which 
strangely  resembles  Stan  Kran- 
kel's  pet  peeve. 

Then  there's  the  usual  tripe 
about  who's  hanging  whose  pin 
on  whom,  and  Huck  Limburger 
tells  you  where  to  go  when  you've 
got  a  date  if  you  want  to  see  your 
name  in  the  next  issue. 

In  an  attempt  to  preserve  its 
reputation  as  a  humor  magazine 
the  Porrot  contains  two  jokes, 
one  of  which  you've  heard  before 
and  the  other  of  which  needs  the 
confirmation  of  a  Gallup  poll  to 
qualify  as  a  joke.  The  principal 
omission  is  a  coupon  in  each 
magazine  to  be  exchanged  for  a 
gas  mask  which  the  subscriber 
should  don  before  reading. 

Donates  money 

The  donor  of  the  $500,000,000.- 
000.72  which  inaugurated  the  uni- 
versity's new  building  program  is 
W.  P.  O'Reilly,  retired  manu- 
facturer.   He  likes  Northwestern. 


fmJUUM* 
By  Red  Kathartlc 

The  old  man  sat  on  the  porch, 
his  chair  tUted  back  against  the 
wall,  his  legs  dangling.  The 
silence  was  broken  only  by  the 
occasional  "Hhrrssiih-pfft!"  that 
his  tobacco  juice  made  as  it  hit 
the  crumbling  floor. 

Suddenly  a  wUd  yell  thrilled 
through  the  air's  shocked  still- 
ness.    "Hi-yo,   Silver!" 

A  masked  rider  galloped  swiftly 
by  the  old  man's  cabin,  then 
reined  in  his  horse,  and  trotted 
back  to  speak  to  the  old  man. 

"Wher'd  them  fellers  go,  Gran- 
paw?"  he  queried. 

The  old  man  just  sat  there, 
chair  tnted  back,  legs  dangling. 
Then,  with  another  "hhrrsshh- 
pfft!"  he  answered,  "Thet-way," 
and  pointed  on  down  the  road. 

With  a  quick  "Thankee,  pard- 
ner!"  tossed  over  his  shoulder, 
the  masked  rider  galloped  away 
again. 

The  old  man,  still  sitting,  stUl 
tilting,  stUl  dangling,  said  then, 
"Now  jest  whut  fellers  d'ye 
s'pose  he  meant?" 

But  no  one  answered.  The  old 
man  was  alone. 


iHone 

By  Nevermore  Frankly 

"Oh,  Bill!"  Sadie  said,  her  red 
mouth  petulant,  "I'm — I  feel  so 
frustrated!" 

"Frustrated,  honey?"  Bill's 
voice  was  deep,  and  soothing. 
"What's  the  matter?" 

"God,  Bill,  I  don't  know.  I  just 
feel  so  damn  frustrated!     God!" 

"Why,  honey,  I  don't  know  what 
you've  got  to  feel  frustrated 
about." 

"God,  Bill,  I  don't  know  either. 
But  I  do.  I  feel  frustrated  as 
heU.    God!" 

She  started  crying  then,  but 
there  was  no  one  to  hear  her. 
Bill  had  gone  down  to  the  corner 
drugstore  to  buy  a  pack  of  cigar- 
ettes.   She  was  alone  .   .  .  alone. 


PAPERS 
GHOST  -  WRITTEN 

by    experienced     spooks.     Strictly 
confidential  .  .  .  you 


Alone 


will  know.  Let  us  help  you  flunk 
that  course.  Address  B.M.,  O.W., 
R.K.,  or  N.M.,  '■/c  Dilly  North- 
western. 


Flashy  faculty 
fights  furiously 

At  a  faculty  meeting  yesterday 
afternoon.  Alfalfa  Smythe,  profes- 
sor of  Slanglish,  proposed  a  new 
"king"  contest  in  the  faculty's 
drive  to  increase  class  attend- 
ance. Under  the  plan  as  proposed 
by  Smythe,  each  publication  on 
campus  would  be  asked  to  nomi- 
nate a  candidate  for  the  title 
"King  of  the  Kampus."  Every 
student  attending  three  classes  a 
week  according  to  the  professors' 
roll  books  would  be  given  a  blue 
slip  entitling  him  to  one  vote. 
For  perfect  attendance  over  a 
four-week  period,  a  pink  slip 
worth  two  votes  would  be  given. 

"It  must  be  realized,"  Smythe 
said,  "that  class  attendance  is 
the  life  blood  of  our  professorial 
positions.  We  must  solidify  that 
position  at  any  cost."  He  was 
ardently  supported  by  I.  Druther- 
by  Right  and  B.  Evancyic. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fence, 
however,  was  Professor  Sirving 
Tee  who  declared,  with  tears  in 
his  voice,  "We  can't  exploit  our 
students.  Many  of  them  are  fine, 
upright,    clean-living   young   men 


and  women;  regular  class  attend- 
ance would  stain  their  reputations 
for  Ufe." 

"Damn  the  students,"  someone 
was  heard  to  snarl  from  under 
the  table.  Snores  shook  the  buUd- 
ing  as  arguments  grew  hotter  and 
hotter,  broken  only  for  a  minute 
by  a  spitball  fight  between  "WUd- 
man"  McRule,  "Sunny"  Schlippe 
and  John  J.  B.  Psyco.  Finally  the 
matter  was  referred  to  the  pre- 
siding officer,  "Old  Heidlebrink" 
as  he  is  affectionately  caUed,  but 
to  no  avail.    He  was  fast  asleep. 


Campus  Bull 


Meetings  yesterday — none 

*        4>        * 

Meetings  today — ^none 


Meetings  tomorrow — ^none 

«        4        « 

Of  general  interest — nothing 

*     *     * 

HeU,  this  place  is  dead! 


YOU  DO  LOVE  YOUR 
DILLY,  DON'T  YOU? 


SPORTS 
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Ruin  lost  to  hop-scotch 
squad — Disaster  strikes 
swimmers — Oh,  woe  is  us! 


■By  Willy  Crazes— ^^— 

The  Polecats'  chances  of  taking 
the  National  AAU  hop-scotch  title 
were  declared  slim  by  sports 
writers  when  it  was  learned  that 
Jack  Ruin,  200  pound  NU  flash, 
will  be  unable  to  play. 

Ruin  is  suffering  from  lack  of 
Vitamin  G  and  a  bruised  knuckle 
incurred  in  the  Big  Ten  marble 
championships.  A  three  letter 
man,  Ruin  has  seen  two  years  of 
varsity  service  on  the  hop-scotch, 
marble,  and  jacks  squads.  His 
slashing,  driving  play  will  be 
missed  by  the  Polecats  when  they 
enter  the  championship  tourney 
tonight.  He  will  be  replaced  in 
the  starting  lineup  by  sophomore 
"Nick  the  Countess." 

A  cheering  crowd  jammed 
Dyche    stadium    to    see    the 
Polecats'  jacks  squad  outplay 
the  DoUymakers  for  60  thrill- 
ing    minutes.       The      crowd 
cheered  as  Joe  McNurg,  NU 
flashback,  took  the  ball  in  the 
opening  minutes  of  the  game. 
As  the  final  gun  was  fired  the 
crowd     cheered     again     and 
threw  his  hat  into  the  air. 
Thomas  Towel,   stellar  Polecat 
diving  ace,  was  critically  injured 
last  yesterday   afternoon.     Leav- 
ing the  board  for  a  forward  three 
and  half,   he   fractured   his   skull 
on  the  basketball  floor  as  B  &  G 
began  moving  the  Gym. 

This  is  the  second  time  with- 
in a  month  that  tragedy  has 
stalked  the  NU  pnddlers.  Two 
weeks  ago  Coach  Robin  Tum- 
erson    was   bitten   by    Witch, 
pet  goldfish  mascot  of  one  of 
the  north  campus  eatin'  clubs. 
Illustrating  water  pool  tactics, 
Coach     Tumerson     had     Just 
strangled  Harold  —  when  be 
was  attacked  by  the  vicious 
beast.    Police  rushed  Turner- 
son  to  the   hospital,   and  re- 
moved Witch  to  the  Evanston 
pond  for  observatloB. 
For    the    past    several    weeks 
Coach  Wurfdurf  has  been  whip- 
ping his  squad  into  shape,  and  in 
spite  of  considerable  trouble  with 
lacerated    backs,     prospects    for 
1939  look  terrible.    Said  Wurfdurf: 
"The   weather   has   been    ideal." 
Coming  off  the  practice  field  John 
Hamaneggs    commented:    "Blub, 
splffffftt,  frrmph,"  as  he  spatter- 
ed mud  over  the  DUly  sports  staff. 


Editor 
Willy  Craze 
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Dick  Piplcin  » 


Cat  knucklers  whip  P.  U. 
to  cop  Big  10  crown 

By  Dick  Pipkin 

Led  by  the  accurate  double-jointed  shooting  of  Jack  Ruin, 
the  Polecat  marble  team  yesterday  whipped  Pottsaw^alla 
university,  88%  to  881/2,  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  confer- 
ence schedule,  thus  bringing  the  first  undisputed  Big  10  mibs 
crown  to  Northwestern  since  1871,  when  All-American 
"Hunch"   Onpony  dazzled  the  sports  world. 

Northwestern' s  knucklers  started  slowly,  losing  one  aggie, 
two  taws,  and  five  glassies  in  the  first  match.  But  a  series  of 
scintillating  eye  droppers  by  Ruin  and  Captain  Cleum 
"Could"  Beagh  swept  the  'Cats<S" 
into  the  lead. 

In  the  third  match  the  referee 
had  to  stop  an  argument  between 
the  teams  when  the  P.  U.  captain 
claimed  that  they  were  playing 
for  fun  instead  of  for  keeps  as 
prescribed  by  local  ground  rules. 
The  new  rule  went  into  effect  re- 
cently when  university  officials 
decided  to  collect  building  stones 
for  Scott  hall. 

The  argument  was  settled  quick- 
ly, and  the  Scrapping  Scandi- 
navian were  forced  to  return  to 
P.  U.  literally  without  a  mib  to 
miss  with. 

Ubangis  nose 
out  'Cat  lippers 

CONGO,    SOUTH    AFRICA; 

April  20  (ISM)— The  Northwest- 
ern lip-reading  team  was  defeated 
43-3  this  afternoon  by  the  Ubangi 
Yokels  in  a  close,  hard-fought 
bit  of  osculation.  This  makes  the 
fifth  game  the  Polecat  aggre- 
gation has  dropped  by  narrow 
margins  on  their  annual  spring 
circuit,  but  they  are  heavy  fa- 
vorites to  skunk  the  Tanganyika 
Tigers,  their  next  opponents. 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 


FOR   SALE 


ONE  GRAY  TOPCOAT,  BLUE 
brushed  wool  sweater,  pair  grey 
suede  shoes,  and  sallow  complexion 
complete  with  leer. 


WANTED 


ANOTHER  PLEDGE.  WE'LL  TAKE 
anybody.  Call  S.A.E.  house  any 
time. 


A   SITE   FOR  OUR   HOUSE,  NOT  IN 
the  lake — call  Phi  Kappa  Psi. 


LOST 


THE  MIDDLE  SECTION  OF  PATTEN 
gym,  somewhere  en  route  to  Royce- 
more  field.  If  found,  please  keep 
close  watch  and  notify  B  &  G. 

ONE  PHI  PSI  PIN.  FINDER  PLEASE 
return  to  Sue  IngaUs,  Theta  house. 


Don  Budge  tees  off  from  the  10- 
yard  line  in  the  A.A.U.  wrestling 
play-offs. 


DT's  slaughter 
Alfa  Fids,  3-2 

The  Diddle-Tum-Diddle  basket- 
ball squad  yesterday  defeated  the 
Alfa  Fiddles  3-2  in  an  exciting 
game  played  under  women's 
rules.  Scoring  was  delayed  at 
first,  but  in  the  closing  minutes 
the  DT's  staged  a  victory  rally 
which   couldn't   be   stopped. 

It  was  noted  throughout  the 
contest  that  the  DT's  played  with 
one  eye  on  the  winner's  trophy,  a 
keg  of  (  ) .  which  perhaps  ac- 

counts for  their  erratic  shooting 
at  the  start.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Alfa  Fiddles  claim  that  they 
lost  because  some  wag  placed  the 
keg  behind  their  basket  in  the 
second  half,  giving  the  DT's  a 
target.  Both  teams  admit  that 
the  (        )  was  good. 


AN  OUT- 
STANDING 
TRIBUTE  TO 
YOUR  COLLEGE 
CAREER 


1940 
S'vUy-Book 


\  \ 


MISS  WINDY  CITY'S 


/  / 


O-^ 


INFAMOUS  SCHOOL 

of 

FEMININE  APPEAL 

GIRLS  WANTED 

TO    LEARN 
FASHION   AND   PHOTO    MODELING 

We  guarantee  fo  make  a  Hedy 
Lamarr  out  of  you  wi-fhin  55'/2 
hours  (but  not  a  college  president). 
Phone  us  at  once — no  tuition — not 
a    racket — nothing. 

"Miss  Windy  City's" 
Studios 

DEAR-ME  0000 
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THE  SECRET  of  Chesterfield's 
milder  better  taste... Me  reason 
why  they  give  you  more  smok- 
ing pleasure  ...  is  the  right 
combination  of  the  world's  best 
cigarette  tobaccos  rolled  in  pure 


cigarette   paper  . 
that  can't  be  copied. 


the  blend 


THEY   SATISFY 


Copyright  1939,  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 


\ 

i  , 


ciros.s-   to   (Irilt  aiul   tlrenm    in (Ko.'femary   iVliirnighaii,  Jvai)pa    Alpha     Iheta,   <»oes 

III   for   a  toucli   ol   botli  witli   (jeorge   CarJiOii,   Plii   (jam) a  Jrotli  ol    a    dress    created    lor 

your  Opring  lornials  in  gossamer   marquisette    witli   tlie   voliimiiioiis    skirt    Jiili    llowing    Irom 
tne    wide,    ■waist-ciiicliing    cummerbund.    Xvose    or    bJue    print    on     wliite.     12-18.    $22.95. 

Evcnincj   Shop,  Fourlii   Floor 


CAR50N    PIRIE    5COTr    &    CO 


It's  the  lady  who  pays  at  the  Bat.  Thi 
leap  year  stuff  Is  O.K.!  i 


How  did  she  get  In?  This  page  was 
supposed  to  be  devoted  to  kings  and 
eligljale  males.  Well,  anyway,  here  she 
Is  and  It's  Sue  Petty,  Alpha  Phi  queen, 
headed   home  on  the  TWA  Skyliner. 


^% 


George  Radakovich  and  Jack  Haskell 
display  the  latest  in  batty  boutonnleres 
presented  to  them  by  Jean  Wllloughby 
and  Juanlta  Hartberg.  Why  not  or- 
chids, girls! 


Bat  Photos  by  Ed  Pool 


lAMPUS  MARCH 


I.  With  true  British  aplomb,  Harold  J.  Laski,  noted 
political  scientist,  pauses  for  the  photographer  with  Dr. 
Crane  after  speaking  to  a  packed  house  on  "The  Future 
of  Liberty." 


2.  Wayne  King  beams  as  President  Scott  makes  him  an 
honorary  alumnus  at  the  Scott  Hall  party. 


»"**»-*i&MSiW*^*; 


3.  "The  days  we  spent  at  Northwestern  .  .  ."  Frank 
Peddie  leads  the  crowd  in  song  as  President  Scott 
marches  up  the  aisle  of  cheering  students  and  alumni 
to  his  box. 

4.  Anne  Carnahan  and  Jean  Talt  watch  the  yearlings 
snake  dance  through  the  court. 

5.  Sit-down  strike  comes  to  N.  U.  as  freshman  snake- 
dancing  cap-burners  halt  traffic  on  Sheridan  Road. 


6.   Frosh  turn  University  Place  into  Shag-row.  P.  S.  Find 
the  freshman! 


f.          ■       "^    .     ' 

( 
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"What  Half  the  World  Never  Knows . . .' 


By  The  Prowler 

Dear  Public:  About  this  time  all  the 
N.U.  wolves  and  wolvesses  are  coming 
out  of  hibernation,  rubbing  their  eyes, 
and  deciding  'tis  high  time  they  got  on 
the  ball  and  began  to  live!  So  hold  tight — 

Marty  Hill  (D.  G.)  had  a  scare  re- 
cently when  Bill  Mellick  (Sig)  popped 
up  with  a  sweetheart  pin.  It  was  an 
Easter  gift  for  his  mother,  though.  How- 
ever, we  predict  that  before  long  .  .  . 

Orv  Harmoning:  (Lambda  Chi)  missed 
the  Shi-Ai  Bat,  but  he's  still  Best  Man  in 
the  Jerrick  league.  Why  doesn't  Mardel 
wake  up? 

Mickey  Cyris  seems  to  enjoy  those 
three-hour  calls  from  Wally  Ulick,  but  his 
Theta  Xi  brothers  seriously  object. 

Ever  since  Marge  Frank  (Kappa)  left 
for  Arizona,  Page  Proctor  (Phi  Gam) 
spends  all  his  time  writing  night  letters. 
Incidentally,  why  do  they  call  Page  "The 
Cad"? 

"Dan"  McCumber  (D.G.I  is  playing 
around  with  "Wild-Bill"  Horstings  while 
waiting  for  Tom  Dxmlop  (Phi  Gam)  to 
come  back  into  the  fold. 

"Tex"  Rogers  of  the  Beta  lodge  boys 
showed  up  at  the  Scott  Hall  Dance  feel- 
ing mighty  happy.  He  thought  he  was 
back  home,  and  pranced  around  waving 
an   imaginary   lassoo,   yelling    "Wahoc!" 

On  a  Friday  night  Len  Murphy  (Phi 
Kap)  got  a  blow-out,  had  his  battery  go 
dead,  and  ran  out  of  gas.  but  still  man- 
aged to  get  his  gal  home  on  the  stroke 
of  2:00! 

Chuck  Lineberger,  who  has  well  earned 
his  name  of  "Student  Union  Wolf,"  is 
now  working  on  Norma  Amling  (Hobart). 

Pat  Klmbell  (Kappa)  has  beaten  out 
all  Eastern  competition  for  George  Shut- 
ter (Lambda  Chi). 

Wanted:  one  nice  little  girl  for  C.  J. 
Stockton  (Goodrich)  from  New  Orleans, 
who  is  lonely   and  wants  company. 

Connie  Phillips  (Alpha  Phi)  and  Chuck 
"Whirlwind"  Hallett  (Delt)  recently  cele- 
brated an  anniversary  —  they've  been 
going  together  for  three  months  now! 

Since  he  has  met  EUy  Noyes  (Gamma 
Phi),  Chuck  Newton  (Phi  Gam)  insists 
that  he  wants  to  settle  down,  but  close 
friends  are  betting  on  the  number  of  days 
before  Chuck  is  off  again. 


Censored.    It's  a  Lie! 


The  Prowler  scores  again!  The  pin- 
hanging  which  I  predicted  three  months 
ago  (see  February  "Parrot")  has  oc- 
curred. Hanger,  Art  Mertz  (Lambda 
Chi);   Hangee,  Mary  Lou  Towle  (Theta). 

Dawn  Thompson  finds  it  hard  to  keep 
the  mind  on  the  books,  since  Tom  Green- 


ley  came  back  from  Syracuse  for  spring 
vacation. 

Tom  James,  Beta  smoothie,  has  finally 
found  the  match  for  his  fierce  temper  in 
Betty  Bange  (Kappa  transfer).  When  the 
two  argue,  everyone  within  twenty  feet 
look  out!  Also  we  feel  it  our  duty  to 
warn  Tommy  to  look  out  for  low  ceilings 
in  dives. 

Dick  Trenbeth  (Phi  Kap)  finally  got  rid 
of  his  pin  in  his  junior  year.  But.  tough 
luck,  it  was  found  on  the  ground  and  re- 
turned to  him. 

Since  Arnie  Taylor  has  his  Phi  Psi  pin 
on  his  vest  once  more.  Sue  Ingalls 
(Theta)   is  making  up  for  lost  time. 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  one  about  Mary 
Jane  Todd  (Kappa)   and  Norm  Williams 


(Phi  Gam)  getting  stuck  all  night  at  her 
aunt's  house  because  of  bad  weather? 

Jack  Erwin  (Acacia)  won  a  mustard- 
coated  hot  dog  in  a  shag  contest.  When  he 
revived  an  hour  later,  he  had  to  explain 
to  Esther  Cowgill  (Alpha  Xi)  that  he  had 
never  done  such  a  thing  before. 

Bob  Stock  went  right  down  the  list  of 
the  A.O.Pi  members  for  his  dates  and 
then  suddenly  stopped.  Now  Catharine 
Deeb  is  wearing  a  Wrangler  pin. 

1939  record  for  the  Shortest  Romance 
was  made  by  George  Watson  (Phi  Psi) 
who  hung  his  pin  on  Jane  Ward  (Alpha 
Phi)  one  Saturdaj'  night  and  got  it  back 
the  following  Tuesday! 

Yes,  the  last  thing  we  heard  about  Patti 
Dorsey,  ex-glamor  girl  of  Gamma  Phi, 
was  that  she  took  Dick  Wernecke  to  the 
Shi-Ai  Bat. 

Ask  Cleo  Diehl  (Wrangler)  how  he 
earned  his  new  name  of  "German  Refu- 
gee"— and  then  run! 

"Long  Ted"  Suhr  (D.U.),  is  trying  the 
same  old  wiles  on  an  innocent  freshman, 
Jeanne  Devereaux  (Kappa) — and  what's 
more,  they  appear  to  be  working! 

Please  turn  to  page  36 


"Ten  o'clock!    Gad,  my  library  date!" 
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Here's  Europe  on  $200 

ing  our  first  calculation  in  a  summer 
of  mental  arithmetic.  We  found  Eng- 
lish prices  about  the  same  as  ours. 

We  bought  bicycles,  carrying 
equipment,  and  all  the  essentials  of 
youth  hosteling,  and  started  out 
across  England  with  two  boys  from 
Toronto  and  Harvard  who  had  been 
on  the  ship  with  us.  We  rode  25  miles 
to  the  first  hostel,  but  various  parts  of 
our  anatomy  insisted  that  we  had 
ridden  a  deal  farther  than  that. 

The  hostel  was  small  and  quiet — a 
pleasant  answer  to  our  previous  con- 
jectures about  what  hostels  would  be 
like.  They  are  very  reasonable,  cost- 
ing   twenty-five   cents    a   night   and 


"...  and  to  think  I  gave  her 
a  'D'  in  Anatomy" 

thirty  cents  for  supper  or  breakfast. 
The  travelei-s  have  to  do  a  little  work, 
like  sweeping  a  room  or  helping  to 
wash  the  dishes. 

The  typical  English  hostel  has 
about  ten  cots  for  men,  and  a  few  less 
for  women,  a  kitchen  for  the  hostel- 
ers' use,  a  reading  room,  a  dining 
room,  and  a  bike  shed.  The  hostel 
wardens  are  pretty  fine  people. 
Healthful  living  is  encouraged;  lights 
must  be  out  at  ten-thirty.  There  is 
no  smoking  or  drinking  in  any  of  the 
hostels  in  Europe. 

We  rode  to  Stratford  -  on  -  Avon, 
where  we  happened  to  run  across 
Lew  Sarett.  We  saw  a  play  in  the 
theater  there,  which  cost  us  only 
thirty-one  cents  for  good  seats.  The 
town  is  highly  commercialized,  and 
many  a  shilling  is  parted  from  many 
a  tourist  to  see  a  chair  Shakespeare 
sat  on  or  a  rolling-pin  his  wife  used. 


Continued  from  page  10 

We  rode  through  Oxford  and  Wind- 
sor, to  London.  It  rained  every  day 
we  were  in  England,  and  it  seemed 
that  the  wind  was  always  against  us, 
and  all  the  roads  were  uphill. 

Oxford  looks  like  a  huge  mass  of 
churches.  We  met  some  boys  from 
Illinois  there,  and  the  puns  flew  thick 
and  fast,  over  the  heads  of  any  Eng- 
lish listeners.  At  Windsor  Castle, 
which  has  a  tower  two  hundred  feet 
high,  pride  in  our  countrymen  suf- 
fered a  blow.  There  was  a  prosper- 
ous-looking Babbitt  showing  a  guard 
a  picture  of  the  Empire  State  build- 
ing, and  loudly  asserting  that  at  home 
we  have  buildings  five  times  as  high 
as  Windsor. 

We  saw  all  the  conventional  sights 
in  London  in  about  half  the  time  it 
takes  most  people,  using  our  bicycles 
to  get  around.  One  of  the  things  that 
impressed  us  was  Westminster  Ab- 
bey; there  were  little  plaques  set  in 
the  floor  for  Kipling,  Johnson,  and 
other  greats,  while  all  around  the 
walls  were  huge  monuments  and 
statues  for  such  notable  public  serv- 
ants as  the  fifth  earl  of  Swanfluff  on 
the  Ryekrisp,  etc. 

After  a  two-day  stay  in  London, 
we  rode  through  Canterbury  to 
Dover,  and  went  to  Calais  on  the 
Channel  boat. 

The  cobblestones  in  France  are 
about  as  square  as  a  ballbearing,  and 
we  were  a  little  shaken  up  before  we 
reached  Paris. 

French  hostels  cost  only  twelve 
cents  a  night,  but  some  are  not  too 
sanitary.  We  usually  stopped  off  in 
a  pension,  at  twenty-three  cents 
apiece.  One  night  we  paid  only 
eighteen,  and  shared  the  bed  all 
night  with  some  permanent  boarders 
— six-legged  ones. 

After  an  attack  of  flu,  we  reached 
Paree,  It  was  all  decorated  for  the 
arrival  of  the  king  of  England.  We 
thought  they  were  going  to  a  lot  of 
trouble  putting  up  those  flags  to 
greet  us,  till  we  saw  a  paper.  Many 
buildings  were  closed  while  they 
cleaned  up  the  town  ''pour  le  roi." 
We  stayed  till  the  king  came  and  saw 
all  the  famous  edifices  and  museums, 
went  to  the  top  of  the  Eiffel  tower, 
and  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  and  in  gen- 
eral saw  what  most  tourists  see. 
However,  we  were  staying  in  a  poor 
quarter  of  town  and  had  a  chance  to 


NEXT  YEAR'S 
POLITICOSIS 

Predicted  by  two  keen  analysts 

of  campus  afFairs 

BILL  ORTHMAN  and 

MYRON  CHEVLIN 

Coming  in  May 


see  the  Parisian  life  that  most  tour- 
ists don't.  We  even  saw  the  king's 
hat  as  he  tore  past  on  the  Champs 
Elysees,  protected  by  more  soldiers 
than  we  thought  existed.  We  met 
another  Northwestern  boy,  Bob 
Grant,  in  the  Notre  Dame  Cathedral. 

We  tore  out  of  Paris,  through 
Rheims.  Verdun,  and  the  battlefields 
of  the  war,  and  riding  eighty  miles 
and  more  a  day  we  arrived  in  Ger- 
many. The  first  hostel  here  was 
typical  of  them  all.  It  was  much 
larger  than  the  British  or  French  and 
the  hostelers  were  much  younger. 
All  the  little  boys  wear  uniforms  of 
the  Hitler  Youth  Corps,  while  all  the 
girls  belong  to  a  like  organization. 

Besides  the  crowds  of  people  and 
the  regimental  order  of  the  hostels, 
the  main  things  that  impressed  us 
were;  the  extreme  cleanliness  of  the 
children,  especially  the  girls,  who 
wore  white  dresses  for  hiking;  and 
the  immense  helpings  of  food  that  the 
Germans  can  make  away  with.  Their 
main  article  of  diet  is  potatoes.  We 
were  also  impressed  by  the  mildness 
of  their  voices.  Their  whispers  carry 
two  miles  on  a  still  night. 

We  made  a  circuit  of  Germany, 
riding  down  the  Mosel  to  Koblenz, 
up  the  Rhine  to  Mannheim,  across  to 
Heidelberg,  and  east  across  the 
mountains  to  Nuernberg.  There  we 
struck  north  to  Jena,  Leipzig,  and 
Berlin.  From  Berlin  we  rode  west  to 
Dusseldorf  and  Koln.  In  all  we  rode 
1,200  miles  m  Germany  taking  about 
three  weeks. 

The  high  spots  of  Germany  for  us 
were  the  steak  dinner  we  ate  one 
cool  night  after  a  long  drought  of 
"Wurst":  washing  our  clothes  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine:  and  hitching  on 
a  truck  for  seven  miles  to  the  top  of 
tlie  highest  mountain  hit  all  summer. 

This  is  probably  an  index  to  our 

tastes  —  in    the    midst    of   a    foreign 

Please  txtrn  to  page  36 
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PURPLE     PARROT 


Love  Can  Wait 


scribble  feverishly.  With  a  grimace 
he  slammed  the  receiver  down  and 
turned  around  to  us. 

"The  board  of  publications  an- 
nounces that  they  will  designate  a 
test  week,  for  the  period  of  which 
both  the  Bugle  and  Trumpet  will  be 
compared  as  to  coverage,  circula- 
tion, volume  of  advertising,  lay- 
outs, dependability  and  accuracy. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  the  board 
will  compel  one  of  us  to  close  up. 
That,"  he  concluded,  "is  justice. 
'Bugle  Hits  Sour  Note.  Trumpet 
Marks  Time.'  " 

His  facetiousness  broke  •  the  ten- 
sion a  little,  but  the  faces  dimly 
seen  through  the  blue  haze  of  smoke 
were  grim  nevertheless.  Chris  took 
my  hand  as  we  walked  out  and  gave 
it  a  sympathetic  squeeze.  When 
things  look  blackest  I'm  ready  to 
fight  the  hardest,  and  that  little  con- 
fidence was  just  the  spark  to  set  off: 
my  determination. 

There  wasn't  any  plan  of  action 
on  our  part  except  to  be  on  our 
toes.  We  put  into  effect  a  couple  of 
ideas  on  new  features  but  outside 
of  that,  it  was  more  or  less  a  case 
of  being  careful  and  praying.  On 
Monday  of  the  test  week  everyone 
was  full  of  vigor  and  ready  to  go. 

That  afternoon  Chris,  part  of  the 
gang,  and  myself  went  down  to  the 
"Pick  and  Shovel"  for  a  coke.  As 
we  were  sipping  leisurely,  we  heard 
voices,  familiar  voices,  coming  from 
the  next  booth. 

"You  can  build  a  lot  of  buildings 
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with  $50,000.  Wonder  what  they'll 
do  with  it?" 

"Probably  put  in  a  new  science 
building  and  a  couple  of  lecture 
rooms  in  Tarry  Hall.  Boy,  who'd 
have  ever  thought  that  old  Jefiier- 
son  Baird  would  leave  the  school  a 
cent,   much  less  $50,000?" 

"Never  can  tell.  How  did  you  find 
out  about  it?" 

By  now  there  wasn't  a  one  of  our 
group  who  wasn't  on  the  edge  of  a 
seat,  breathless.  The  speakers 
were  undoubtedly  Bob  and  Mark 
Stewart  of  the  Trumpet,  and  it  look- 
ed like  they  had  some  hot  news! 

"Oh,  Jack  Lambert  is  his  nephew, 
and  when  he  was  notified  about 
it  he  just  kept  mum  and  turned  it 
over  to  us.  Boy,  will  we  scoop  the 
Buglel" 

That  was  enough  for  us.  Quietly, 
stealthily,  we  got  up  and  walked 
out.  "That  was  luck!"  I  comment- 
ed. 

"You  said  it!"  Timmy  Edwards 
agreed. 

Back  at  the  office  I  gave  Pete  the 
dope  and  he  started  pounding  out  a 
story.  We  didn't  have  much  to  go 
on  but  that  doesn't  matter  to  a  good 
newspaper  man,  and  Pete  had 
whipped  out  about  ten  inches  when 
Jerry  Pastor,  one  of  our  cubs,  came 
tearing  in. 

"Hey,  what's  going  on?"  he  puz- 
zled. "The  Trumpet  crowd  are  go- 
ing around  with  smug  smiles  on 
their  ugly  faces." 

"They  are,"  I  solemnly  an- 
nounced,   "under    the    mistaken    im- 


pression that  they  have  scooped  us. 
But  we  were  not  caught  napping. 
Oh,  no." 

"Alum  Leaves  Fortune,"  mur- 
mured Pete,  happily  typing  away. 

The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  the 
Trumpet  was  delivered  I  snatched 
it  up  and  scanned  through  it,  look- 
ing for  the  Baird  item.  Nothing. 
Again,  more  slowly  I  read  each 
page.  Still  nothing.  Not  even  a 
whisper.  A  horrible  fear  was  grow- 
ing on  me,  and  a  third  search  con- 
firmed it.  There  was  no  story.  We 
had  evidently  been  duped,  neatly 
and  efficiently.  Phone  calls  to 
Pete,  Lefty,  and  Jerry  found  them 
in  a  similar  frame  of  mind.  Since 
they  all  had  classes  in  the  morning 
we  agreed  to  meet  that  afternoon 
for  the  purpose  of  deciding  what  to 
do.  My  next  call  was  to  Chris.  I 
outlined  the  situation  for  her  briefly. 

"Feeling  blue?"  she  asked. 

"Oh,  the  damage  is  done.  Not 
much  good  to  be  blue  about  it,"  I 
answered. 

"How  a'oout  coming  down  and 
talking  it  over?  I  can  cut  my  nine 
o'clock." 

She'll  probably  never  know  how 
much  that  meant  to  me  just  then, 
but  there  you  are  —  that's  the  kind 
of  a  girl  Chris  is.  I  barreled  down  to 
see  her  and  after  being  with  her  for 
an  hour  I  was  ready  to  take  on  all 
comers  again,  and  the  mood  was 
still  with  me  when  our  inner  circle 
met  in  the  afternoon. 

"Well,  it's  definitely  war  with  no 

holds   barred,"   commented  Timmy. 

Please  turn  page 
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Love  Can  Wait 


Pete  joined  in  with,  "Bugle  Calls 
Trumpet  Corny." 

Lefty  and  a  couple  of  the  others 
were  seeing  red  and  raring  to  go, 
but  I  insisted  that  there  be  no  vio- 
lence. The  net  outcome  of  the 
whole  palaver  was  absolutely  noth- 
ing. We  were  up  against  a  rough 
crowd,   sure  enough. 

About  eleven  o'clock  that  night 
Chris  strolled  in  to  see  how  things 
were  coming.  "Say,"  she  said, 
"too  bad.  You  couldn't  beat  up 
your  little  chums  of  yesterday  af- 
ternoon if  you  wanted  to." 

"Meaning  what?"  I  queried  wear- 
ily. 

"Meaning  that  the  Stewart  twins 
have  just  left  for  home.  Seems  as 
though  they  got  a  telegram  tonight 
from  their  father.  Something  was 
wrong  and  they  had  to  go  right 
home.  I  was  just  talking  to  Jake, 
the  village  cab  driver,  on  the  way 
up  here." 

A   wild,    wild    idea    struck   me. 

"How  long   ago   did   they  leave?" 

"Just  now.  I  was  Jake's  return 
trip." 

I  grabbed  a  phone.  "Give  me  the 
number  of  those  Stewart  kids,"  I 
yelled  at  a  reporter.  "They  live  off 
campus  in  a  private  home." 

Waiting  for  my  connection,  I  of- 
fered up  a  silent  prayer.  There  was 
a  chance,  a  chance!  The  phone  rang 
and  rang  but  no  answer.  That  was  all 
I  wanted  to  know.  There  was  no- 
body at  home  so  that  Jake  was 
probably  the  only  person  who  knew 
they'd  left. 

Whipping  a  sheet  of  paper  into 
my  machine  I  started  pounding  fur- 
iously, words  forming  quickly  and 
surely.  "Two  TRUMPET  reporters 
were  last  night  kidnaped  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Bugle  staff  and  severely 
beaten  as  a  reward  for  their  part 
in  a  practical  joke  yesterday  after- 
noon which  caused  the  Bugle  to 
print  a  story  which  was  false.  The 
boys,  the  Stewart  twins,  were  on 
their   way,    .    .    .   etc.,    etc." 

"Here,"  I  called  to  Jerry.  "Shove 
this  under  the  door  of  the  Trimipet 
office  right  away.  On  second 
thought,  take  Jake's  cab,  and  after 
you've  delivered  it,  suppose  you  and 
Jake  take  a  nice  long  ride.  Over  to 
Bridgeton,  maybe.  That's  twenty 
miles  away.    Let's  see,  get  an  inter- 
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view  with  the  village  horse  doctor 
or  something.  Here's  some 
money." 

Pete  walked  over  and  put  his 
hand  on  my  forehead  and  then 
reached  down  and  felt  my  pulse. 
Everyone  nodded  sorrowfully. 
Chris  lifted  one  eyebrow  quizzical- 
ly, and  there  was  a  strange  light 
in  her  eye.  She  thinks  fast  and 
straight.  "It's  bluff,  pure  bluff,  but 
it  might  work  at  that!"  The  rest  of 
them  were  getting  it  now,  and  as- 
sured that  I  was  at  least  semi-sane, 
Jerry  called  for  Jake. 

After  he'd  gone  we  went  ahead 
with  our  routine  work  in  order  to 
meet  our  12  o'clock  deadline.  At  12 
the  Trumpet  would  have  to  have  all 
its  copy  in,  too.     Finally  everything 


NEXT  MONTH 


Home  Runs  and  Foul  Bolls 

The  trials  and  tribulations  of  col- 
lege baseball  teams  are  the  subject 
of  Jack  Crist's  satire  in  next 
month's  PARROT.  It's  "Batter 
up!"  as  Jack  batters  the  happy  op- 
timism of  college  coaches  every- 
where. 


was  done  and  we  were  just  sending 
back  the  page  proof  when  Jerry  re- 
turned.  "Everything's  O.K.  I 
gave  them  the  story  in  an  envelope 
and  left  before  they  had  a  chance  to 
open  it." 

There  was  nothing  to  do  now  but 
wait  for  morning  to  see  if  they'd 
swallowed  it.  Pete,  Lefty,  Jerry, 
and  I  slept  on  chairs  and  desks  at 
the  office  that  night.  The  rest  went 
home.  Before  she  left.  Chris  gave 
me  a  smile  that  would  have  wreck- 
ed the  New  York  Times'  circu- 
lation, and  I  dozed  off  with  a  warm 
glow  where  my  chest  should  have 
been. 

With  the  first  faint  light  making 
grotesque  figures  on  the  walls  I 
staggered  to  the  door  and  reached 
outside  for  our  copy  of  the  Trumpet. 
Nervously  I  opened  it  and  with 
bleary  eyes  scanned  the  first  page. 


A  headline  hit  my  eye.  "Trumpet 
Reporters  Missing.  Suspect  Bugle 
of  Foul  Play."  The  story  followed, 
outlining  how  we  must  have  heard 
the  Stewarts  making  idle  conjec- 
tures about  what  would  happen  if 
Baird  should  leave  the  school  some 
money  and  how  on  such  flimsy  evi- 
dence (I  quivered  inside  at  this;  it 
was  so  true)  we  had  printed  our 
story.  Then  it  continued  to  say  that 
we  had  evidently  been  poor  sports 
and  had  taken  revenge  on  the  inno- 
cent reporters.  The  boys  were 
missing  and  at  the  time  of  going  to 
press,  evidence  in  their  possession 
pointed  in  our  direction.  Eureka! 
I  woke  up  the  fellows  and  read  the 
article  to  them. 

We  hauled  out  a  typewriter  and 
immediately  composed  a  letter  to 
the  board  of  publications,  telling 
them  that  the  Stewart  boys  had 
gone  home  voluntarily  the  night  be- 
fore and  offered  Jake  as  a  witness. 
Then  we  accused  the  Trumpet  of  li- 
bel, made  a  couple  of  insinuations 
about  printing  stories  on  "flimsy 
evidence"  and  asked  that  action  be 
taken. 

Of  course,  we  didn't  expect  any- 
thing to  come  of  it  but  it  would  slow 
the  Trumpet  down  and  more  than 
make  up  for  our  fall  from  grace  the 
previous   day. 

Everything  went  smoothly  until 
the  night  before  the  last  issue  of  the 
test  week.  Chris  and  I  walked  in 
after  supper  to  make  sure  that 
things  were  as  they  should  be,  and 
Timmy  was  there  alone,  making  up 
some  of  the  dummy. 

"All  O.K.?"     I  asked. 

"Yep,  not  a  creature  has  stirred, 
not  even  a  mouse.  Say,  come  to 
think  of  it  though.  I  did  hear  a  cou- 
ple of  mice  back  there."'  he  pointed, 
indicating  the  printing  room.  You 
see,  the  presses  are  back  of  the  of- 
fices, but  the  printers  don't  come 
down  until  about  ten-thirty  or  elev- 
en. 

"Why,  that's  funny,  Gene."  Chris 
said,  "we've  never  had  mice  be- 
fore." 

1  walked  back  to  the  press  room 
and  looked  in.  Nothing  wrong  there. 
1  went  on  over  to  one  of  the  presses. 
It  looked  right  enough  to  me.  The 
last  rays  of  the  sun  came  through 
the  window  and  made  a  rosy  path 
across  the  floor,  casting  a  thin 
streak  of  illumination  on  the  other 
press.  My  eyes  idly  followed  the 
beam,      and     suddenly     something 
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struck  me  as  strange.  I  looked 
harder  and  my  heart  sank  clear 
through  the  floor.  On  our  presses 
there  is  an  odd-shaped  bolt  which 
runs  through  the  frame  and  holds 
the  type  page  firm.  The  bolt  was 
missing!  Presses  aren't  used  for 
galley-proofs,  and  they  would  have 
held  up  all  right  when  the  machine 
was  turned  over  by  hand  a  couple 
of  times  for  page  proofs,  but  a  little 
while  of  the  heavy  work  driven  by 
motors  when  the  issue  was  being 
turned  out  and  our  Bugle  would  have 
appeared  with  the  type  all  twisted 
and  out  of  line.  This  was  downright 
sabotage. 

"S'matter,  Gene,"  Chris  called 
from   the  door. 

Briefly  I  explained  the  situation. 
Those  were  unusual  bolts  and  we 
couldn't  get  others  in  less  than  a 
day.  It  looked  like  we  were  cooked, 
this  time. 

We  called  everyone  down  to  the 
office,  and  went  on  writing  copy  as 
if  nothing  was  wrong.  It  was  about 
all  we  could  do.  I  had  some  vague 
notion  that  maybe  it  was  just  a 
practical  joke  and  maybe,  some- 
how, those  bolts  would  be  returned. 
The  printers  came  down  and  we 
could  hear  them  joking  around  in 
the  back  room.  Little  difference  it 
made  to  them!  The  boys  were  get- 
ting madder  and  madder  and  f.nal- 
ly  about  twelve,  Pete  said,  "I'm 
tired  of  waiting.  Let's  go  clean  up 
those  rats." 

There  were  growls  of  assent  from 
the  others. 

"Hold  it,  fellows,"  I  begged. 
"Rough  stuff  isn't  going  to  put  out 
our  paper." 

"Well,  sitting  around  isn't 
either,"  Timmy  mutinied. 

Just  then  Chris  broke  in. 
"Why  don't  you  wait  an- 
other fifteen  minutes  and 
then  go  up  and  talk  to  them? 
Maybe  they'll  listen  to  rea- 
son." Her  voice  was  cool 
and  it  held  the  fellows 
down. 

"O.  K.,  fifteen  minutes," 
they  agreed. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  we  all  look- 
ed at  each  other  and  stood  up  as 
one.  Pete  started  out  the  door  and 
the  rest  of  us  followed  him.  Chris 
disappeared  into  the  press  room  for 
a  minute  and  then  joined  us,  carry- 
ing something  in  her  hand,  wrapped 
up. 
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THE  ART  EDITOR 

HAD  A 

BRAINSTORM 

Look  What  Happened! 

See  Poge  42 


"You'd  better  not  come,  Chris" 
I  advised.  "It  may  be  rather 
rough." 

"You  just  keep  the  boys  from 
starting  anything  for  a  couple  of 
minutes  and  let's  see  what  hap- 
pens," and  she  gave  me  that  look 
of  hers. 

We  were  evidently  expected,  for 
as  we  neared  the  Trumpet  office  the 
door  opened  and  several  boys  step- 
ped out.  I  asked  for  Bert  Halliday, 
their  editor,  and  when  he  came  out 
I  asked  him  what  he  knew  about  our 
presses.  I  looked  at  my  side  for 
Chris   but  she  was   gone. 

"Why,  nothing.  Gene,"  he  said 
oilily,  "aren't  you  going  to  put  out 
a  Bugle  tomorrow?  My,  my." 
There  were  ugly  murmurs  at  this 
and  Pete  started  arguing  violently 
with  one  of  their  reporters.  Pretty 
soon  everyone  was  talking  at  once 
and  the  rest  of  their  office  came  out. 
Even  their  printers  were  standing 
there  watching  us.  I  was  ready  to 
take  a  swing  at  Halliday  myself 
when  I  felt  a  tug  at  my  sleeve  and 
Chris  whispered  in  my  ear,  "It's  al- 
right.    Get  the  boys  away." 

I  didn't  see  why  but  I  have  a  lot  of 
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crowd.  I  climbed  in  a  back  window. 
Luck  was  on  our  side,  and  they  had 
finished  their  page  proofs  and  ev- 
erything was  set  to  turn  the  motors 
on  and  let  'er  roll.  So  I  just  took 
this  out  and  stuck  ours  in."  For  the 
first  time  I  noticed  that  she  was  still 
carrying  something.  I  took  it  from 
her  and  turned  it  over.  It  was  type, 
big  type,  reading  "Bilham  Trum- 
pet." 

Then  I  saw  it!  Their  format  being 
the  same  as  ours,  nobody  could  tell 
the  difference  if  we  had  our  head 
on  it.     Then  my  heart  sank. 

"But  the  masthead?" 

"I  pulled  it  out  and  stuck  in  three 
inches  of  type  that  had  been  cut  out 
of  some  story  or  other.  It  won't 
read  right  but  it  filled  the  hole.  After 
the  paper  goes  to  bed  nobody  looks 
at  it  and  since  it  comes  out  of  the 
press  face  down,  even  the  printers 
won't  notice  the  change." 

She  looked  up  at  me  that  way  she 
has  that  always  makes  me  feel  like 
popping,  I'm  so  full  of  things  I  want 
to  say,  and  I  decided  that  there  was 
no  time  like  the  present  to  say  them. 
We  headed  off  across  the  cam- 
pus. .  .  . 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  easy  to  tell. 
The  Bilham  Bugle  came  out  the 
next  morning  while  the  Trum,pet 
was  painfully  absent.  The  board  of 
publications  announced  that  we 
would  henceforth  be  the  official  uni- 
versity publication  and  gave  us  an 
iron-bound  contract  so  that  we 
won't  have  to  worry  any  more. 

Chris?    She  isn't  in  love  with  me. 

But    I    have    fifty    years    before    I'll 

have  lived  up   my  three 

score  and  ten.  I  can  wait! 


faith  in  Chris  so  I  grabbed  Pete  and 
Lefty  and  shouted  them  down  into 
obeying  me.  As  we  left  with  the 
others  straggling  behind  I  felt  their 
unspoken  scorn  of  me.  Chris  pulled 
me  aside. 

"Listen,"   she  explained.    "Every- 
body  left   that   office    to   watch   the 


"You  have  beautiful 
eyes,"  wrote  the  young 
lawyer,  "and  exquisite  long 
lashes,  and  1  love  the  way 
the  aforesaid  eyes  peep  out 
from  under  the  aforesaid 
lashes." 


"Mamma,  do  angels  have  wings?" 
"Yes  dear,  replied  the  mother." 
"And  can  angels  fly,  mamma?" 
"Yes,  dear." 

"Daddy  said  nurse  was  an  angel 
last  night.  Then  will  she  fly?" 
"Tomorrow,"  replied  the  mother. 
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ON  WEST  CAMPUS 

Be  Sure  and  Try  "Ma's" 

*  Pure  Beef  Hamburgers 

*  Delicious  Assorted 
Sandwiches 

A  Good  Time  Is  Had  by  All 
at 

"Ma"  Schramm's 

SHARP  CORNER  INN 

Niles  Center  and  Gross  Point  Rds. 


It's  Different  .  .  . 

TRY  OUR  DELICIOUS 

^.flvetv^''  FOOD 

AND  BARBECUES 

ARMAN'S  BARBECUE 

4824  Dempster  Street 
I  '/2  miles  west  of  McCormick 

7-PIECE  ORCHESTRA 
NO   MINIMUM   CHARGE 


The  Best  in  Food 

and  the 

Finest  ice  Cream 

IN  TOWN 

Be  Sure  and  Try 


COFFEE  ROOM 

1740  SHERMAN  AVE. 
GRE.  4282 


By  Chuck  Lineberger 

Post-Easter  wining,  dining,  and 
dancing  as  demonstrated  by  North- 
western's  gadabouts  and  butterflies 
have  reached  a  new  high  during  ye 
month  of  April,  according  to  some  of 
our  more  observant  headwaiters. 
Spring,  in  the  entertainment  world 
at  least,  has  come,  and  with  it  the 
near-axiomatical  "bock"  has  raised 
its  foamy  head  in  a  salute  to  the 
Bacchante,  the  Gour- 
met, and  the  Terpsi- 
chorean.  Roaming 
about  the  town  with  that  certain  per- 
son one  is  most  likely  to  find,  among 
the  chrome  and  glass  of  the  present 
season's  vicissitudes,  the  following: 

SWANK 

The   Drake.  In  the  smooth  atmos- 
phere   of    the    Drake's    Gold    Coast 


Room,  the  about-towners  will  find 
themselves  dancing  to  the  sprightly 
rhythms  of  Ted  Weems  and  his  band, 
who  opened  April  14th  for  the  Drake 
spring  season.  With  him,  of  course, 
is  that  whistling  man,  Elmo  Tanner, 
to  charm  his  listeners  with  his  unique 
style  of  song  presentation.  Also  the 
beautiful  Marvel  Maxwell,  modern 
ballad  songstress.  Red  Ingle,  Parker 
Gibbs,  and  Country  Washburn,  sing- 
ing comedian.  Here  in  the  Gold  Coast 
room  ye  patrons  and  patronesses  can 
enjoy  yourselves  in  the  manner 
accustomed.  Should  one  wish  to  get 
away  from  the  crowd  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
walk  down  a  flight  of  stairs,  take  a 
turn  to  the  left,  and  amble  into  the 
cozy  Cape-Cod  room,  where  the  tropi- 
cal fish  catch  your  attention  at  once, 
as  does  the  multi-initialed  bar. 
The  Palmer  House.    Eddie  (magic- 
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Delicious  Food 
DINNERS  75c  UP 

Unsurpassed  Steaks 


Daiieiiig  and  Iviitei'taiiiiiient 

See 
THE  UNIQUE 
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NO  COVER  OR  MINIMUM 

LINCOLN  AVE.  AND  PRATT  BLVD. 
LINCOLNWOOD 
TESSVILLE  2199 
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fingers)  Duchin  relieved  Orrin  Tucker 
April  6th,  which  will  sound  like  new 
life  to  those  many  supporters  of 
Duchin  on  campus.  For  his  third  en- 
gagement in  the  Empire  Room,  Ed- 
die will  have  a  sparkling  new  floor 
show,  consisting  of  Rufe  Davis, 
original  radio  rube;  Dick  Barstow, 
dancer,  a  Chicago  boy  direct  from 
an  engagement  in  Radio  City  Music 
Hall;  and  Anderson  and  Allen,  the 
"Barons  of  Balance," 
who  mix  their  acro- 
batics with  just  the 
right  amount  of  sophis- 
tication. Those  twelve 
smoothies,  the  Abbott 
Dancers,  and  Phil 
Dooley's  swing  music 
complete  the  new  or- 
der of  things.  Also  at  the  Palmer 
House,  for  us  gluttons  in  particular, 
there  is  the  Yellow  Room,   and  an- 


other very  sleek  caravansary,  Le 
Petit  Cafe.  The  delicately  toned 
shades  of  light  can  change  the  atmos- 
phere and  mood  of  the  room  in  a 
second,  and  prices  are  very  reason- 
able. Put  this  on  your  "must  see" 
list  for  the  near  future. 

"GATORS 

The  La  Salle.  "Wash  me  a  gut- 
bucket,  gatemouth!"  "Riff  out  on 
that  licorice  stick  and  charm  these 
'gators!"  "Yaaaah — send  out!"  No, 
it's  not  an  H.  G.  Wells-ian  extrava- 
ganza, but  just  "Stuff"  Smith  "in  the 
groove."  So  well  do  "Stuff"  and  his 
boys  ring  the  bell  (the  cash  register 
bell)  in  the  Blue  Fountain  Room,  that 
the  management  has  extended  their 
engagement  to  May  12.  Interesting 
to  watch  is  Herbie  Cowans,  dusky 
drummer  whose  antics  in  his  "Cres- 
cendo in  Drums"  demand  curtain 
Please  turn  page 
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country,  with  all  its  charm,  we  were 
most  impressed  by  the  material  as- 
pects of  life. 

Despite  its  charm  there  were 
plenty  of  things  that  we  didn't  like 
about  Germany.  You  can't  throw  a 
brick  without  hitting  a  squad  of  sol- 
diers. The  whole  country  has  swal- 
lowed Hitler's  theories,  and  Jewish 
persecution  is  apparent  in  all  the 
magazines  and  journals;  signs  tell 
Jews  to  stay  out  of  every  village,  and 
most  stores  will  not  sell  to  "non- 
Aryans."  The  whole  nation  is  caught 
up  in  an  intense  feeling  of  national- 
ism. 

The  country-side  is  beautiful,  the 
people  are  extremely  cleanly  and 
kindhearted.  Yet  we  were  very  glad 
to  leave  Germany.  There  is  some- 
thing about  being  with  a  tense,  sus- 
picious people  that  would  get  on  the 
nerves  of  a  Sphinx.  There  just  seems 
to  be  something  arrogantly  unreason- 
able about  the  whole  atmosphere  of 
Germany. 

Only  once  during  the  summer  did 
we  take  a  train,  and  that  was  from 
Koln  to  Ostend,  Belgium.  Then  once 
more  across  the  channel,  once  more 
on  the  Dover  Road,  to  London.  We 
took  another  route  across  England  to 
Swansea,  Wales,  where  we  caught  a 
cattleboat  for  Montreal.  We  didn't 
work  going  back,  and  the  quarters 
were  a  good  deal  cleaner,  so  we  had 
an  enjoyable,  though  sometiines  bor- 
ing, trip.  It  was  certainly  nice  to  be 
in  contact  with  American  college 
boys,  after  a  summer  with  people 
who  have  an  entirely  different  brand 
of  humor. 

Naturally  we  didn't  shave  (we  did 
bathe  this  time)  on  the  boat,  and 
when  we  reached  Montreal  we  had 
such  a  nice  growth  that  it  would  have 
been  a  shame  to  remove  it  without 
giving  someone  the  benefit  of  it.  So 
we  rode  all  the  way  home  looking 
like  the  freshman  class  at  the  House 
of  David. 

It  would  have  cost  us  about  $16  to 
hitch-hike  home  and  ship  our  bikes. 
The  bus  fare  was  $16  dollars.  We 
looked  over  the  situation,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  argue  the  bus  company  into 
carrying  our  bikes  free  of  charge. 
We  had  to  repeat  the  act  every  time 
we  changed  buses,  but  we  succeeded 
in  getting  home  a  week  earlier  than 


calls.  Also  Jonah  Jones,  "Gabriel  of 
the  Trumpet"  in  this  band,  is  in  the 
"happy  way"  when  it  comes  to  "solid 
sendin'."  He  can't  work  without  gum 
in  his  mouth,  they  say,  which  to  us 
is  doing  Krupa  one  better. 

Here  and  there.  The  Aragon  re- 
ports the  coming  of 
Artie  Shaw  and  his 
great  swing  band  .  . . 
which  should  please 
you  jive-hounds  .  .  . 
the  best  meal  I've 
,  ever  eaten  —  at  Old 
Heidelberg  .  .  .  the 
new  Panther  Room 
at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  plus  Gene 
Krupa,  is  a  good  place  to  take  that 
date  .  .  .  you  come  out  with  your 
pants,  too  .  .  .  Lita  Grey  Chapman 
is  at  the  Hi-Hat  Club  ...  if  you  like 
that  stuff  .  .  .  Jackie  Heller  is  sched- 
uled to  follow  her  as  a  headliner  .  .  . 
The  Californians  are  well  established 
at  the  Congress  in  the  Glass  Hat  .  .  . 
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that  place  does  things  to  people  .  .  . 
the  new  Crystal  Room  at  Bartel's, 
done  in  rust  velour  and  cream  satin, 
makes  one  really  enjoy  their  sizzlin' 
steaks  .  .  .  "Three  Bits  of  Rhythm" 
still  there  .  .  .  right  off  the  cob  .  .  . 
the  "Off  Beat"  Room  at  the  Three 
Deuces  shakes  nitely  because  of 
"Wingy"  Mannone  .  .  .  heldover  and 
hungover  .  .  .  PREDICTION!  Bob 
Crosby  will  be  buying  bassinettes  in 
June,  I  betcha  .  .  .  3500  has  a  new 
celeste,  which  tones  the  place  up  .  .  . 
people  are  still  moaning  about  the 
cheese  at  Ballantine's  .  .  .  which  is 
no  more  .  .  .  and  leaving  you  vdth 
this  question:  why  doesn't  North- 
western get  the  really  big  bands  for 
their  proms  and  major  social  affairs 
.  .  .  not  long  ago  Illinois  had  Benny 
Goodman  .  .  .  Wisconsin  sported 
Eddie  Duchin  at  their  recent  military 
function  .  .  .  we've  had  Joe  Sanders 
and  Jimmie  Lunceford  this  year  .  .  . 
sure  they're  good  .  .  .  but  we've  all 
heard  better! 


we  had  expected.  We  personally  think 
that  anybody  who  can  work  up 
enough  nerve  to  ride  a  bicycle  while 
wearing  corduroy  shorts  could  talk 
the  devil  into  buying  a  celluloid 
collar. 

We  were  glad  to  get  home,  but  not 
because  we  didn't  enjoy  the  trip.  It's 
just  that  it's  so  nice  to  take  a  hot 
bath  and  sleep  in  a  real  bed,  with  real 
sheets,  without  forty  men  in  the  same 
room.  Though  we  would  most  decid- 
edly not  like  to  live  in  the  Europe 
we  saw,  we  are  very  glad  to  have 
been  able  to  visit  it.  And  we  saw  the 
side  of  life  that  most  tourists  never 
see. 

If  we  could  afford  it,  we'd  do  it 
again.  However,  there  are  two 
changes  we've  sworn  we'd  make:  We 
would  arrange  for  a  boat  ride  before 
we  started,  and  we  would  tour  on 
motorcycles — with  balloon  tires  and 
feather  spring  saddles. 


Parrotings 
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Club  Bore:  On  one  side  of  me  a 
lion  was  creeping  up;  on  the  other 
a  tiger  approached  stealthily.  When 
they  were  about  a  yard  from  me, 
what  do  you  think  I  did? 

New    Member:    Woke    up? 

Club  Bore   (indignantly):   No,   sir! 

New  Member  (in  admiration) : 
Gee!  I  couldn't  have  slept  on  after 
that. 


When  Dan  Maeer  (Acacia)  walks  with 
Mary  Beamer,  he  ignores  his  fraternity- 
brothers,  while  she  greets  them  all 
cheerily. 

'Sfunny,  but  all  the  Beta  seniors  are 
putting  out  their  pins  in  a  big  rush  as 
June  gets  nearer.  Most  recent  contestants 
are  Jim  Campbell,  who  finally  caught  up 
with  the  red-head  from  Texas.  Kay  Ware 
(D.G.).  Also  "Andy"  Anderson  passed 
out  cigars  after  sweeping  Dophy  Wheeler 
(Theta)  off  her  feet. 

Parry  "One-Date"  Stroud  of  the  D.U. 
brotherhood  ought  to  take  a  course  in 
"How  to  Be  Popular  and  Wow  Women." 

Too  bad.  fellows,  but  it  seems  Janet 
"Target"  Colvin,  (Kappa)  is  all  tied 
down  with  her  childhood  sweetheart. 

The  Sigs  ought  to  take  better  care  of 
their  boys:  Here  Phil  Cooper  is  a  senior 
now  and  still  trying  to  get  blind  dates! 

Jan  Wagner  (Theta)  was  awfully  grate- 
ful when  Bonnie  Ilgenfritz  came  up  to  see 
Bob  "Lover"  Daly,  because  it  gave  her 
a  little  time  for  the  others. 

If  there's  anything  you  want  to  know 
about  Beverly  Taylor  (Theta)  just  ask 
George  Heinemann  (Acacia)  who  is  try- 
ing hard  to  keep  lab  on  her  these  days. 

Are  you  beginning  to  get  the  idea?  By 
next  month  let's  see  what  the  rest  of  you 
can  do  to  earn  yourself  a  place  of  honor 
on  this  page.  Remember,  only  one  slip 
is  required,  and  the  Prowler  will  make 
you  famous  overnight! 


Give   a   woman   an   inch,    and   she 
thinks  she's  the  ruler. 
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beautiful  now  in  tlie  early  summer." 
He  became  petulant.  "Why  must  an 
old  man  have  a  body-guard?" 

Stephanie  was  a  little  alarmed  as 
she  looked  at  his  face,  lighted  by  the 
reflection  of  the  fire  in  the  open  fire- 
place. "'Don't  ever  go  without  him, 
though,  Maxie.  You  never  know  what 
might  happen." 

"It  doesn't  matter  much  what  hap- 
pens now,  does  it,  Stephanie?  I'm 
an  old  man  now.  I've  lived  my  life 
and  all  that  remains  now  is  to  die, 
happy." 

"Of  course  it  matters.  Such  non- 
sense! It  matters  a  lot  to  me," 
Stephanie  said. 

"Maybe  you're  the  only  one  who 
cares.  And  maybe  when  I'm  dead 
even  you  won't  care.'"  There  was  a 
note  of  hardness — of  bitterness — in 
his  voice.  "Why  did  you  marry  me, 
Stephanie?  I've  wondered  often  what 
you  could  see  in  a  middle-aged  man 
that  a  lot  of  people  hated.  I  was 
middle-aged  when  we  married  and 
I've  never  loved  any  woman  much." 

"How  much  did  you  love  me?" 

"You're  still  a  child,  Stephanie. 
You  like  to  hear  the  same  old  words 


Continued  from  page  5 

said  over  and  over  again,  like  the 
fairy-tales  that  you  knew  by  heart." 

"But  I  want  to  know,"  she  pro- 
tested softly. 

"No  you  don't,  because  you  already 
know. 

"I'm  an  old  man  now — too  weak  to 
hate,  and  about  all  I  can  do  is  love." 
He  lay  very  still  on  the  couch  before 
the  fire.  It  was  dark  in  the  room  and 
restful.  Stephanie  was  half  buried 
in  the  large  chair  beside  the  fire- 
place, and  he  could  just  make  out 
the  outline  of  her  head  in  the  flicker- 
ing light. 

"You're  still  very  lovely,  Steph- 
anie." 

"Pull  the  blanket  around  your 
shoulder  and  stop  trying  to  flatter 
me,"  she  said  brusquely. 

Stephanie  bounced  out  of  the  chair 
and  in  the  hall  there  was  a  rustle 
as  John  reached  for  the  pistol  in  his 
breast  pocket.  Stephanie  bent  over 
Maxie  and  pulled  the  blanket  higher 
around  Maxie's  shoulders.  John  re- 
laxed, but  his  hand  still  gripped  the 
cold  steel  of  the  pistol.  Now  was  the 
time  to  do  it.  It  was  now  or  never 
Please  turn  page 
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ily,  their  mules  clacking  on  the 
hard  floor.  She  reached  down  and 
took  Jud's  pin  off  her  sweater  and 
placed  it  in  full  view  on  the  desk. 
Once  again  she  opened  her  note- 
book to  the  empty  page.  "Satire," 
she  wrote  at  the  top  of  the  page, 
and  underlined  it  twice. 


"Shore  Is!" 

A  cameraman,  working  for  the 
company,  met  a  farmer  in  town  one 
day   and   said: 

"I've  just  been  taking  some  mov- 
ing pictures  of  life  out  on  your 
farm." 

"Did  you  catch  any  of  my  men  in 
motion?"  asked  the  farmer  cur- 
iously. 

"Sure  I  did." 

The  farmer  sl:iook  his  head  reflec- 
tively, then  commented:  "Science 
is    a   wonderful   thing." 


"You're   not   going   to   walk   home 
in  that  condition?" 

"Hie!    Coursh  not.    Gonna   drive." 
—Show  Me 


I  DIDN'T 

RISKA  PENNY  TO 

TRV  PRINCE  ALBERT 

ON  THAT 
MONEV-BACK  OFFER 
—  AND  I  SURE 
FOUND  SMOKING 

joyj 


READ  Prince  Albert's  money- 
back  offer  (lower  left) ,  then  try 
this  pipe  treat,  knowing  that  you 
risk  nothing.  Prince  Albert  in  your 
pipe  means  EXTRA-MILD,  FULL- 
BODIED  smoking.  It's  choice  to- 
bacco -  PACKED  RIGHT.  Prince 
Albert  is  "crimp  cut."  It  burns 
slower,  smokes  cooler,  and  cakes 
your  pipes  up  right.  The  famous 
Prince  Albert  "no-bite"  process  re- 
moves harshness,  assuring  RICH, 
RIPE  TASTE  without  bite.  Get 
Prince  Albert  for  your  pipes  now! 


PIPE  FANS,  HERE'S  P.A.'S  GUARANTEE! 

Smoke  20  fragrant  pipefuls  of  Prince  Albert 
If  you  don't  find  it  the  mellowest,  tastiest 
pipe  tobacco  you  ever  smoked,  return  the 
pocket  tin  with  the  rest  of  the  tobacco  in  it 
to  us  at  any  time  within  a  month  from  this 
date,  and  we  will  refund  full  purchase  price, 
plus  postage.  (Signed)  R.  J.  Reynolds  To- 
bacco Co.,  Winston-Salem,   North  Carolina 


THE  NATIONAL 
JOY  SMOKE 


pipefuls  of  fragrant  to- 
bacco in  every  handy 
tin    of    Prince    Albert 

Copyright.  1939,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tob.  Co. 
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.  .  .  but  they  were  talking  again  in 
the  other  room. 

"You're  still  very  lovely,  Steph- 
anie," Maxie  said.  "We  never 
thought  about  growing  old  when  we 
married,  did  we  Stephanie?" 

"No,  we  didn't,"  she  answered. 
"We  didn't  thinlc  about  anything  then 
— except  one  another." 

"Twenty  years  ago  I  never  thought 
of  old  age."  Maxie  looked  up  at  her 
white-streaked  curly  hair.  "Take 
the  locket  from  your  neck,   and  let 


DAVE  EKBEKG  .  .  .  L.A.  '40— Delta 
Upsilon  .  .  .  would  like  nothing  bet- 
ter than  to  retire  to  the  north  woods 
and  hunt  and  fish  and  live  a  Walton- 
like existence  for  five  or  six  years 
...  he  remembers  with  disappoint- 
ment the  magazine  that  accepted 
one  of  his  stories  (gratis)  and 
promptly  proceeded  to  go  out  of 
business  ...  a  transfer  from  Miami 
(in  Ohio  —  not  Florida)  he  some- 
times brags  about  the  only  money 
his  writing  ever  earned  him  ...  a 
philosophy  prize  .  .  . 


me  see  the  picture  that  was  taken 
then." 

Stephanie  fumbled  at  the  golden 
chain  at  her  throat. 

"It  was  in  Milan.  Do  you  remem- 
ber? That  was  just  twenty  years 
ago  we  were  married,"  he  went  on. 
"1940  .  .  .  and  in  1940  I  never  thought 
I'd  someday  be  an  old  man.  I 
thought  we'd  both  be  strong  and  hap- 
py forever." 

"Forever's  a  long  time,"  Stephanie 
said  as  she  handed  him  the  locket. 

"From  1940  to  1960  is  a  long  time, 
too,"  he  said.  "And  it's  a  longer 
time  yet  from  1924  to  1960.  I  wrote 
my  book  in  1924."  It  was  quiet  in 
the  room.  "Everything  I  said  would 
happen,  when  I  wrote  my  book,  has 
happened." 

"And  a  lot  of  things  besides," 
Stephanie  said. 

"Yes,  and  a  lot  of  things  besides," 
he  said.    "I  met  you  for  instance." 

"More  than  that,"  Stephanie  add- 
ed.   "You  almost  became  a  king." 

"Yes,  I  was  almost  a  peasant  in 
1924,  and  I  almost  became  a  king. 
I  might  yet,  if  I  dared  .  .  .  but  I'm 
old  now — old  too  soon." 

Stephanie  curled  up  once  more  in 
the  deep  chair.  "You  never  used  to 
say  'If  I  dared,'  "  she  said. 
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"No,  but  I  used  to  be  young,  and 
when  you're  young  you  can  dare  to 
be  king.  You  can  make  yourself 
anything  you  please  when  you're 
young.  It's  just  when  you  get  old, 
and  your  bones  begin  to  creak  and 
you  can't  eat  your  food  that  you 
lose  your  courage."  He  twisted  his 
body  nervously  on  the  couch. 

"I'm  old  before  it's  time  to  be  old, 
and  worn  out  before  I'm  ready.  I 
trust  people  now,  and  I  never  used 
to  trust  them — except  a  few.  That's 
a  sign  of  old  age.  It's  a  sign  that 
you're  beginning  to  die  when  you 
must  put  yourself  in  other  people's 
hands.  There  are  so  many  things  I 
haven't  done  yet — things  I'll  never 
do  because  I'm  too  old." 

"Let's  not  talk  about  that,"  Steph- 
anie said.  "It  only  makes  you  worry, 
and  the  doctor  said  you  mustn't 
worry. 

"John  had  a  new  baby  last  Thurs- 
day. Not  John,  but  his  wife.  Did 
you  know  that?"  It  was  obvious  to 
Maxie  that  Stephanie  was  trying  to 
make  conversation  that  would  carry 
his  mind  away  from  thoughts  of 
age  and  death. 

"No,  I  didn't,"  he  answered.  "Who 
is  John,  dear?" 

"The  gardener,  of  course.  He's 
been  here  long  enough — you  should 
know  him  by  this  time." 


"Should  I?  I've  only  spent  a  little 
time  here  in  the  last  four  years.  I've 
had  to  spend  so  much  time  in  Ber- 
lin. How  could  I  know  everyone 
around  the  house?" 

It  was  very  quiet  in  the  hall  as 
John  raised  the  pistol  and  steadied 
it  against  the  door-jamb.  Thoughts 
of  men  lined  in  long  rows  and  whip- 
lashed  by  the  troopers  rushed 
through  his  consciousness  .  .  .  tor- 
tured women  .  .  .  his  father  shot  by 
a  trooper  ...  no  one  had  suspected 
John  .  .  .  John  was  a  member  in 
good  standing  of  the  old  party  to 
those  who  didn't  know  about  the  new 
Party. 

He  would  be  a  martyr.  Someone 
had  to  be  a  martyr.  He  would  not 
let  what  Stephanie  was  saying  in- 
fluence him.  John  would  be  a  martyr 
to  the  cause  of  freedom — liberty  .  .  . 
freedom  in  Germany. 

John  aimed  the  pistol  at  the  man 
lying  on  the  couch.  He  pulled  the 
trigger  and  the  silenced  gun  made 
a  quiet  pooff.  Before  she  could 
scream  in  terror, there  was  another 
quiet  shot  and  Stephanie  sank  back 
in  the  deep  chair  beside  the  fire- 
place. A  golden  locket  dropped  from 
Maxie's  hand  and  rolled  on  the  car- 
pet. 

John  stood  still  a  while  and  listen- 
ed to  the  silence  of  Berchtesgaden 
before  he  slipped  the  pistol  into  his 
pocket  and  ran  through  the  darkness 
of  the  hall. 


-zT 
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has  something  to  offer,  has  an  ex- 
cellent chance  for  placement  soon 
after  he  gets  his  diploma. 

Forecasting  Shadows 

The  fact  that  so  many  Northwest- 
ern men  have  made  phenomenal 
successes  should  be  encouraging  to 
any  dubious  senior.  One  needs  only 
to  glance  through  a  copy  of  the 
Alumni  News  to  get  this  optimistic 
picture.  The  university  has  placed 
men  in  almost  every  conceivable 
line  of  work.  The  jobs  of  former 
graduates  range  from  mining  coal 
to  stewarding  in  an  air  liner,  from 
butchering  hogs  to  importing  dia- 
monds. One  B.M.O.C.  sometime 
back  has  become  a  junior  executive 
in  a  large  corporation,  while  one  of 
his  close  friends,  an  equally  out- 
standing figure  on  campus  is,  (not 
quite  so  luckily),  selling  women's 
lingerie  in  the  bargain  basement  of 
a  loop  department  store.  One 
Northwestern  student  last  year  be- 
decked himself  in  tails  and  took  his 
girl  to  the  Drake  Hotel  for  a  spring 
formal.  Three  weeks  later  he  found 
himself  in  the  same  environment — 
but  this  time  working  as  a  bellhop. 
He  wanted  to  learn  the  hotel  busi- 
ness from  the  ground  up — and  he's 
learning  it  just  that  way.  En- 
gineers, accountants,  law- 
yers, salesmen,  missionaries, 
bankers,  teachers,  and  journalists 
— the  university  trains  them  all  and 
lays  claim  to  credit  for  many  suc- 
cessful careers.  The  job-seeking 
senior  can  certainly  rest  assured 
that  he  is  getting  the  proper  back- 
ground here  at  Northwestern.  The 
placement  percentage  has  been 
admirable. 

But  once  the  graduate  has  real- 
ized the  extent  of  his  opportunities, 
how  does  he  go  about  actually  land- 
ing a  job?  Mr.  Day  again  comes  to 
the  fore  with  some  excellent  advice 
about  techniques  in  securing  posi- 
tions. First  of  all,  Mr.  Day  recom- 
mends that  the  student  evaluate 
himself — he  should  try  to  discover 
just  what  work  he  enjoys  doing, 
what  he  is  best  fitted  for  in  regard 
to  natural  talent  and  training,  and 
where  he  wants  to  be  twenty  years 
from  now.  Next,  the  job-seeker 
should  investigate  all  likely  busi- 
ness concerns,  make  inquiry  about 
positions  wanted,   and  read  employ- 
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ment  ads  and  notices.  Then  he 
should  establish  contacts  through 
formal  interviews  and  letters  of  ap- 
plication; a  personal  data  sheet  is  al- 
ways conducive  to  consideration 
from  your  prospective  employer. 
He  should  take  advantage  of  every 
break  he  can  to  "get  on  the  in"  with 
the  higher-ups,  never  forgetting  that 
it's  always  a  wise  move  to  let  the 
company  think  they've  discovered 
you.  And  another  good  thing  for  the 
job-seeker  to  remember  is  to  file  his 
application  blank  with  the  Northwest- 
ern Bureau  of  Placement.  This  indis- 
pensable department,  while  relative- 
ly new,  has  made  great  advance- 
ment. Under  the  capable  direction 
of  Mr.  Day  and  Mr.  Tencher, 
hundreds  of  students  have  been 
launched  into  constructive  and 
profitable  careers.  The  placement 
system  is  divided  into  two  groups: 
teaching,  and  placement  in  com- 
mercial and  industrial  fields.  Em- 
ployers find  in  the  Bureau  an  ex- 
cellent storehouse  for  potential 
employees,  and  their  cooperation  has 
been  outstanding.  Working  in  close 
alliance  with  this  department  is  the 
Alumni  Association  Placement  Or- 
ganization which  has  branches  op- 
erating throughout  the  country. 

Drive  Wheel 

Mr.  Tencher's  work  is  the  spear- 
head of  the  senior  placement  pro- 
gram. The  placement  process  real- 
ly begins  with  vocational  counsel- 
ing. Because  of  this,  Mr.  Tencher 
interviews  all  juniors  in  the  Com- 
merce school,  and  invites,  by  way 
of  post  card,  all  Liberal  Arts  juniors 
to  talk  with  him.  Approximately 
20  per  cent  of  these  take  advantage 
of  the  invitation  and  meet  him  in 
his  office.  By  the  close  of  the  first 
month  of  the  second  semester,  he 
has  interviewed  practically  all  sen- 
ior and  graduate  students  who 
want  jobs  the  following  summer. 
These  include  some  175  commerce 
men,  30  graduate  students,  30  to  40 
Liberal  Arts  seniors,  and  about  30 
engineers.  After  the  applicants  are 
properly  registered  and  qualified, 
appointments  with  company  repre- 
sentatives are  arranged  by  Mr. 
Tencher.  In  addition  to  the  canvass- 
ing corporations,  about  300  Chica- 
go organizations  are  contacted, 
Please  turn  page 
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which    of    course    greatly    augments 
the  demand. 

Mr.  Day's  office  in  Lunt  takes 
over  applicants  not  placed  by  Mr. 
Tencher  before  the  time  of  Com- 
mencement. It  also  receives  appli- 
cations from  women  and  men  inter- 
ested in  fields  other  than  teaching 
and  business.  Mr.  Day  handles 
placement  in  editorial  work,  social 
service,  public  administration,  and 
the  various  branches  of  scientific 
work. 

The  success  of  the  efforts  of  these 
two  men  has  been  very  gratifying. 
Accordingly,  90  per  cent  to  95  per 
cent  of  all  active  applicants  have 
been  placed  each  year  in  either  per- 
manent or  temporary  jobs  by  the 
October  after  graduation.  The  per- 
centage of  permanent  career  posi- 
tions is,  of  course,  lower,  but  the  in- 
dividual himself  influences  this.  By 
November  1,  1938,  then,  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  296  Evanston  campus 
applicants  were  settled  in  gainful 
employment.  This  whole  placement 
system  is  efficient  and  prompt:  the 
graduating  senior  cannot  afford  to 
overlook  it. 

The  requirements  of  business 
men  in  hiring  employees,  while  few 
and  simple,  are  equally  vital.  In 
general,  the  employer  looks  for  a 
well-rounded  personality,  special 
abilities,  a  willingness  to  work  and 
assume  responsibility,  character, 
intelligence,  training,  and  ambi- 
tion. Then  too,  there  is  a  definite 
correlation  betwen  grades  and 
jobs  especially  in  the  engineering 
and  scientific  fields:  but  the  self  - 
centered  grind  is  due  for  failure  in 
business.  The  requirement  of  ex- 
perience in  jobs  has  long  been  a  dis- 
couraging bugaboo  to  the  college 
man,  but  part-time  jobs  both  during 
vacation  and  the  school  year  as  well 
as  specialization  in  training  make 
up  for  a  lack  of  experience.  There 
is  no  such  job  as  "practically  any- 
thing." 

Mr.  R.  F.  Brown,  the  employment 
manager  of  an  Indianapolis  com- 
pany lists  his  organization's  re- 
quirements about  as  follows:  first 
of  all  as  to  external  appearance  — 
"A  man  must  be  neat,  clean,  well- 
groomed,  energetic,  and  direct.  His 
voice  and  diction  as  well  as  good 
manners    and   breeding    are    all   im- 
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portant.  As  to  other  traits  he  must 
have  a  pleasing  personality,  exper- 
ience in  his  line  of  endeavor,  proper 
training  and  background,  personal 
integrity  and  honesty,  cooperation, 
interest  in  his  work,  and  good 
health.  It  takes  more  than  frater- 
nity pins  and  honorary  keys  to  get 
a  good  job  —  the  sentiment  about 
'my  diploma  and  the  alma  mater' 
is  more  a  hindrance  than  a  help." 
The  emphasis  on  these  supposedly 
simple  requirements  is  not  super- 
fluous because  their  importance 
cannot  be  ignored. 

While  your  writer  was  interview- 
ing Mr.  Day,  an  Evanston  automo- 
bile distributor  called  and  placed 
an   offer   for   several   car   salesmen. 


"No,  Hogan.    That  only  works  with 
pancakes." 

The  requirements  which  he  listed 
were  typical,  including  good  ap- 
pearance, personality,  and  proper 
training.  Mr.  Day  promptly  con- 
sulted his  files  to  find  a  qualified, 
registered    applicant. 

These  employers  owe  it  to  them- 
selves to  adopt  stringent  rules  in 
their  hiring  of  men:  prospective  em- 
ployees owe  it  to  themselves  to  be 
able  to  meet  these  rules  and  live  up 
to  their  backgrounds  and  responsi- 
bilities. 

In  short,  the  graduate  from  this 
or  any  university  has  a  problem.  He 
reputedly  has  the  intelligence  and 
the  breadth  to  meet  it.  The  one 
thing  for  him  to  remember  is  to  be 
at  home  when  opportunity  knocks, 
or  better  yet,  go  out  and  meet  it.  The 
sheepskin  cannot  create  a  job — only 
the  man  and  his  ambition  can  do 
that. 
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after  a  highly  touted  team  from 
Utah  who  were  favored  to  win  the 
title.  To  this  day  they  don't  know 
what  hit  them.  But  again  the 
old  arm  caught  up  with  him,  and  he 
had  it  put  in  a  cast.  Since  then  he's 
continued  in  h  i  s  title-picker-upper 
ways  and  accomplished  such  feats 
as  being  runner-up  in  the  Big  Ten 
first  division  last  year,  winning  the 
Wisconsin  state  title  for  the  ump- 
teenth time,  the  mid-western  colle- 
giates,  the  Canadian  western,  sev- 
eral other  state  singles  and  doubles 
titles,  and  other  titles  that  would 
be  mentioned  if  this  story  were 
merely  a  list  of  cups  and  medals  in 
Marv's  trophy  case.  But  it  isn't,  and 
what  makes  even  better  reading  is 
Marv's    reminiscences. 

Hero  for  a  Day 

For  example,  what  do  you  think 
was  his  greatest  thrill?  Well,  it  is 
a  match  he  lost.  It  was  Frankie 
Parker  Day  in  Milwaukee.  That 
year  Frankie  was  playing  number 
two  in  Davis  Cup  and  returned  to 
Milwaukee  to  play  in  a  big  tourna- 
ment as  the  local  boy  w.  m.  g. 
Frankie  ran  through  his  opposition, 
(and  it  was  ilight  opposition,  be 
assured),  like  Joe  Louis  in  a  neigh- 
borhood boxing  tournament.  Marv 
did  just  about  the  same  in  his  half 
of  the  bracket.  Came  the  finals.  Ev- 
erybody in  Milwaukee  was  there 
except  the  firemen,  and  that  was 
only  because  they  couldn't  find  any 
room  for  the  fire  engines  on  the 
court.  Parker  was  waiting  but  no 
Marv.  Five  minutes  passed,  six, 
seven,  ten,  fifteen.  Still  no  Marv.  He 
was  in  the  locker  room  getting 
a  rubdovwi  for  his  arm.  How  was 
he  to  know  that  five  or  six  thousand 
were  waiting?  After  all — ^When  he 
came  out  he  almost  wilted.  He  lost 
the  first  two  sets  after  getting  a 
fight  talk  from  the  pro  on  the  side- 
lines, 6-3,  6-4.  Then  his  arm  began 
loosening  up  and  he  got  hot.  Now 
anybody  who  knows  anything 
would  tell  you  that  if  you  ever  play 
Frankie  Parker,  you  should  play 
his  forehand  because  that  is  notor- 
iously poor  through  changing  it  all 
the  time,  while  his  backhand  ex- 
perts attest  to  be  the  best  in  the 
world.  Marv  noticed,  however,  that 
he  hung  close  to  the  forehand  side 
of  the  court,  leaving  the  backhand 
open  because  of  his  weakness.  So 
Marv  began  booming  his  backhand 
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and  then  when  Parker  moved  over 
he'd  sneak  'em  past  the  forehand. 
It  won  him  the  third  set  4-6.  But 
the  regulation  rest  time  came  then 
and  his  arm  got  cold  and  he  lost  the 
last  set,  7-5.  It  was  the  first  set  any- 
one had  taken  from  Parker  and 
Marv  was  the  hero  of  the  day.  Ap- 
pearances on  the  radio,  headlines, 
and  interviews  followed. 

Probably  the  second  greatest 
thrill  he  got  was  in  another  match 
he  lost  to  Budge  and  Mako  in  the 
doubles  at  Forest  Hills  last  sum- 
mer. Marv  was  so  nervous  playing 
on  the  center  court  with  thousands 
of  strangers  looking  on  that  he  in- 
sists to  this  day  that  they  played 
with  eggs  and  not  tennis  balls. 
Again  headlines  and  front  page  pic- 
tures in  the  New  York  Times. 

It's  interesting  to  hear  Marv,  who 
is  almost  annoyingly  modest,  tell 
about  his  other  "mosts,"  too.  If 
anyone  in  Indiana  or  New  York  or 
California  reads  this  he  needn't  be 
offended  as  Marv  thinks  they  are  all 
very,  very  swell  and  hospitable,  but 
he  adds  that  if  any  one  place  was 
the  best  it  was  Winnipeg.  There 
was  absolutely  nothing  that  hadn't 
been  arranged  for  the  "foreign- 
ers," as  they  were  called.  The  very 
best  of  accommodations  were  given 
them.  After  the  tournaments  were 
over,  they  were  feted  with  picnics, 
all-night  parties,  and  the  run  of  the 
town.  Incidentally,  there  is  a  mar- 
velous French  restaurant  up  there 
that  is  supposed  to  be  the  best  place 
Marv  has  ever  run  into.  Winnipeg 
had,  believe  it  or  not,  the  hot- 
test day  in  which  he  has  ever  played 
tennis.  Just  a  mere  114  in  the 
shade!  Spectators  keeled  over,  but 
not  Marv. 

Budge  the  Best 

He  considers  Budge  the  best  man 
he's  ever  played  against,  and  inci- 
dentally, one  of  the  swellest  fellows. 
But  if  anyone  is  a  finer  gentleman 
and  considerate  sportsman,  it's 
Sidney  Wood,  the  erratic  tennis 
star  from  New  York.  Marv  rates 
him   "tops." 

Then  too,  Marv  has  played  and 
lived  under  all  kinds  of  conditions. 
For  example,  there  was  the  time  he 
was  rooming  at  a  tournament,  with 
himself,  seven  other  players,  three 
beds,  tennis  equipment  and  other 
Please  turn  to  page  42 
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An  outdoor  ice-skating  rink! 

Another  great  attraction  for 
summer  guests.  And  you  can 
dine  and  dance  on  a  terrace 
overlooking  the  skating  rink. 

In  addition,  Sun  Valley  offers 
golf,  tennis,  swimming,  riding, 
archery  and  other  delightful 
sports.  Yes,  there's  always 
something  to  do  in  this  fasci- 
nating playground.  You'll  like 
the  gay  informality  .  .  .  the 
romantic  Old  West  atmosphere 
. . .  the  scenic  beauty.  Plan  now 
to  spend  your  summer  vacation 
at  Sun  Valley  ...  in  the  heart 
of  the   Sawtooth   Mountains. 

Picturesque  Challenger  Inn, 
open  all  year,  provides  double 
rooms  as  low  as  $4  per  day. 
Sun  Valley  Lodge,  open  July 
1st,  is  one  of  America's  finest 
resort  hotels. 

Tor  htfonuation  and  reservations  apply  to 

W.  P.  ROGERS.  General  Manager 

Sun  Valley,  Idaho 

or 

A.  G.  BLOOM,  G.  A.  P.  D. 

Union  Pacific  Railroad 

1  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicaso.  111. 

Phone  Randolph  0141 
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Answer  to 
WHAT  PROFESSOR? 

VICTOR  E.  VRAZ 

Assistant  Professor  of   Marketing 
and  Management 


Silence. 
More  silence. 
Strained  silence. 

He:    "Aren't   the   walls    unusually 
perpendicular  this  evening?" 

— Velxcan 


Some  tourists  were  standing  on 
the  edge  of  Mt.  Vesuvius  looking  at 
the  molten  lava.  An  American  re- 
marked to  his  companion: 

"Looks  hot  as  hell." 

An  Englishman  nearby  re- 
marked to  his  companion: 

"These  Americans  have  been 
everywhere."  — Caveman 


"Is  he  lucky?  He  took  a  penny  to 
class  the  other  day  and  made  97  on 
a  true  and  false  exam."' — Exchange 


"And  what  foreign  language  is 
that  Notre  Dame  halfback  studying 
at  college?" 

"English."  —Iowa  State 


sundries  all  in  one  room.  Or  the 
time  in  California  when  he  and 
three  other  coUeagues-of-the-courts 
were  forced  to  sleep  four  in  a  bed. 
But  then  he's  been  compensated  for 
this  by  his  stay  at  Newport  Casino. 
This  is  really  some  establishment. 
Here  Marv  hobnobbed  with  them 
all.  Had  lunches  and  dinners  with 
the  Vanderbilts  and  the  Goulds. 
Counts  and  dukes  were  a  dime  a 
dozen.  One  little  count  took  a  par- 
ticular liking  to  him  and  hung  onto 
him  like  a  barnacle.  Marv  says 
they're  o.k.  but  are  a  little  too 
"sophisticated." 

Among  Marv's  finest  memories 
are  those  of  Northwestern' s  team 
travels.  Those  arguments  and  poli- 
tical discussions  with  Adelman, 
George  Ball  and  Coach  Bennet  are 
something  to  be  remembered.  He 
still  hasn't  been  converted  to  Ben- 
net's  political  philosophy  but  he  still 
thinks  he's  as  fine  as  they  make 
them  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
greatest  authorities  in  the  country 
on  the  fine  art  of  net-playing  and 
doubles. 

Marv  takes  serious  issue  with 
Lew  Lehr  for  he  insists  that  "Ten- 
nis players  ist  the  funniest 
peoples."  They  are,  in  general,  high 
strung  as  a  race  horse  and  supersti- 
tious as  an  old  time  ball  player.  Don 
Leavans,  Marv  says,  used  to  replay 
his  matches  in  his  sleep,  swinging 
his  arms  and  walking  all  over 
Marv.  Many  players,  having  a 
Sampson  complex  won't  shave  for 
a  couple  of  days  before  a  match, 
figuring  the  shaving  will  take  the 
best  part  of  their  strength  away! 
Many  the  man  who  won't  change 
his  clothes  until  he  loses.  Phew!  In- 
cluding Marv.  Gene  Mako  won't 
walk  onto  a  court  unless  his  coat 
collar  is  at  a  certain  angle.  On  the 
hottest  day  of  the  year  he  wears  a 
coat   onto   the    court.    Many   players 
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AN  ALL-CAMPUS  ART  EXHIBIT  will  be  sponsored  by  the  PURPLE  PARROT 
from  April  24  to  29  under  the  direction  of  Bob  Cowan,  art  editor.  The  exhibit, 
which  will  include  water  colors,  oils,  charcoal  drawings,  statuary,  and  designs,  will 
be  on  display  in  the  main  hall  of  the  Student  Union  Building  during  that  period. 

All  students  are  welcome  to  participate.    Prizes  will  be  awarded  by  the  Palette 
and  the  Co-op,  and  the  winners  will  be  announced  in  the  May  Issue  of  the  PARROT. 
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won't  change  rackets  or  racket- 
strings  until  they  lose.  I'll  still  take 
the  monkeys  as  the  saner  of  the  two. 
And  so,  if  you  would  like  to  have 
these  experiences,  you  may  have 
them,  says  Marv.  But  as  for  him,  he 
has  no  illusions  about  them. 
They're  nice  while  they  last  but — 
he  is  determined  not  to  be  a  tennis 
bum.  In  fact,  to  make  sure,  he's 
coming  back  to  take  his  master's 
here,  hoping  to  end  up  by  teaching 
college  history. 

It  is  highly  conjectural  just  how 
far  Marv  would  get  in  the  future, 
but  a  conjecture  is  all  it  is,  for 
Marv  will  probably  give  up  serious 
tennis  when  he  finishes  this  sum- 
mer. But  it  is  interesting  to  think 
about.  Up  to  now,  his  arm  and  his 
operation  had  kept  him  from  reaUy 
playing  the  tennis  of  which  experts 
think  he  is  capable.  Then,  too,  he 
has  always  been  hampered  by 
scholastic  considerations  for  Marv 
has  always  placed  school  before  ev- 
erything else,  and  that  isn't  just 
talking.  That  is  the  reason  he  has 
never  entered  the  nationals  at  For- 
est Hills  to  take  a  ranking  among 
the  first  twenty  that  he  undoubtedly 
deserves.  But  now  that  he  is  grad- 
uating and  his  arm  is  o.  k.,  how  far 
could  he  go?  Your  guess  is  as  good 
as  ours. 

In  the  meanwhile.  Northwestern 
can  say  a  fond  farewell  with  a 
strong  note  of  gratitude  to  a  fine 
boy,  for  better  fellows  are  as  rare 
as  the  enemies  he  has. 


Fair  Exchange 

Frosh:  I  just  saw  you  give  that 
cloakroom   attendant   a   big   tip. 

Soph:  Yeah,  you  see  he  gave  me 
a  good  coat. 


Old  lady  (in  bookstore):  "What's 
that  large  book  over  there?" 

Clerk:  "That,  madam,  is  'Songs 
the    Fraternities    Sing.'  " 

Old  lady:  "And  what's  that  little 
book   right   beside   it?" 

Clerk:  "That's  the  expurgated 
edition."  — Punch  Bowl 


Soph:  Come  on,  take  a  bath  and 
get  cleaned  up;  I'll  get  you  a  date. 

Frosh  (cautiously) :  Yeah,  and 
then  suppose  you  don't  get  me  the 
date? 
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me,  and — well — you  know.  Now  go  out  there  and  do 
just  like  I  told  you!"  From  without  the  students  can  be 
heard  chanting,  "We  want  Trewblew!"  They  are  all 
aware  that  he  has  been  ruled  out,  but  believing  firmly  in 
democracy,  they  maintain  that  their  opinion  should  be 
followed.  (Close-up  of  that  grand  old  character-actor, 
coach  Pop,  wincing  under  each  withering  yell.) 

It  is  near  the  end  of  the  game.  Diana  rushes  up  to 
the  bench  and  whispers  in  Pop's  ear.  He  starts,  looks 
at  his  watch,  mutters,  "Five  minutes  to  go!"  and  nins 
into  the  locker-room.  Trewblew  is  still  sitting  on  the 
rubbing-table,  although  he  has  changed  position  slight- 
ly. The  coach  shakes  him  and  says,  "Tom,  get  out 
there — Diana  just  explained  to  me!" 

Tom,  clad  in  slacks,  a  "T"  sweater,  and  a  beret, 
runs  out  on  the  field  amid  thunderous  applause.  To 
play  football  with  no  equipment  sounds  like  suicide 
— but  just  wait!  Tom,  standing  on  his  own  forty  yard 
line,  calmly  dropkicks  for  three  points.  Score:  7-3, 
in  favor  of  State,  and  two  minutes  to  play.  Tate  kicks 
off,  and  the  State  man  fumbles  behind  his  goal-line. 
Tom  falls  on  the  ball  and  the  gun  goes  off.  Final  score: 
9-7,  and  Tate  retains  the  Ivy  League  title. 

The  final  scene  shows  the  entire  crowd  in  the  locker- 
room  with  Tom  and  Diana  standing  arm-in-arm  in  the 
foreground.  The  coach  looks  up  at  Tom  and  says, 
"Tom,  you  old  duffer,  why  didn't  you  tell  me  it  was  a 
chocolate  cigarette?" 

And  Tom,  as  unassuming  as  ever,  shuffles  his  left  foot 
and  drawls,  "Guess  it  was  just  my  hurt  pride,  I  guess, 
coach." 

At  this,  the  coach  shakes  his  head  in  admiration — 
as  who  wouldn't!  Tom's  fat  roomie  breaks  through 
and  shoving  him  in  the  side,  shouts  obviously,  "Well, 
Tom,  where  would  you  like  to  be  now?"  Everyone 
laughs — that  is,  all  who  are  in  the  picture. 

Tom,  instead  of  answering,  booms  out  the  other  hit 
tune,  "In  Diana's  Arms."  Diana  joins  in  with  a  shaky 
soprano.  Several  of  the  players  cartwheel  upstage.  Two 
alums  are  seen  smiling  in  a  corner,  and  the  fat  campus 
cut-up  is  blurred  in  the  background — thank  God! 


A  Box  of  Life  Savers  for  the  Best  Wisecrack! 

What  is  the  best  joke  you've  heard  on  the  campus  this  week?  For  the 
best  line  submitted  each  month,  there  will  be  a  tree  award  of  an  attrac- 
tive cellophane-wrapped  assortment  of  all  the  Life  Saver  Flavors.  Jokes 
will  be  judged   by  the  editors  of  the   PARROT. 


PAL€Tr€  ART  SUPPLY 
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Can  It  Be  the  Breeze? 

May  1,  1936,  was  a  sunny  day.  At  least  that's  probably  all 
that  most  people  remember  it  for.  Or  maybe  someone  recalled 
that  it  was  May  Day  and  went  out  to  pick  flowers.    But  that 
wasn't  all.  Oh  no!    On  May  1,  1936,  a  small  group  of  heroes 
banded  together  and  gave  birth  to 
THE     INTERNATIONAL     BROTH- 
ERHOOD OF  BETA  SIGMA.  Since 
that  time  it  has  grown  into  a  lusty 
national    fraternity    of   four   active 
chapters,  the  latest  one  having  been 
installed    at   Louisiana    State    Uni- 
versity   in    response   to   a    petition 
from  the  staff  of  the   "Pell  Mell," 
their  humor  magazine. 

Usually  associated  with  the  cam- 
pus magazine.  Beta  Sigma  is  a 
serio-comic  organization  designed 
to  confer  unique  recognition  on 
those  perennial  campus  characters, 
the  BMOC's  with  their  ever  pres- 
ent Beta  Sigma  qualities.  Their 
badge,  valuable  not  as  much  for 
its  intrinsic  worth  as  for  its  moral 
implications,  is  practically  self- 
explanatory.    Need  more  be  said? 

Election  of  the  eight  senior  men 
who  best  exemplify  the  lofty  ideals 
of    the    brotherhood    is    a    weighty 
affair  conducted  by  the  staff  of  the 
PURPLE  PARROT  each  spring  un- 
der   absolute    secrecy.    Even    now    deliberations    are    being 
carried  on  concerning  the  candidates  from  the  class  of  '39. 
Will  you  be  one  of  the  lucky  few?  Watch  for  the  May  issue. 


In  the  Spring,  no  young  man's  fancy 
Lightly  turned  to  thoughts  of  Nancy. 

But  now  they  pester  her  to  dcatli, 

Suite  Pep-0-Miuts  improved  her  hreath. 


«  PEP-o  w\m  ^i 


i  MORAL: 


K%i'r%l>n.lv'p  breath  ofTciitls  now 
aiuJ  then.  Let  I,ife  Savers  ewect- 
fii  and  refresh  >oiir  breath  after 
ratiiip,    lirinkinR,    ami    pntokinR. 
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Let  Others  Talk 

Let  others  talk  of  women's  hats 

The  foibles  of  chapeaux 

The  way  they   are   beplumed,    be- 

ferned 
And  all  stuck  up  with  bows 
Let  others  decry  ladies'  lids 
How  small  they  are,  perhaps. 
Their  styles  are  not  one-tenth  as 

bad 
As  those  of  freshman  caps! 

— Mike   Murnighan 


A  peacock  is  a  gorgeous  bird,  but 
it  takes  a  stork  to  deliver  the  goods. 


RAY  ' 
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Young  Coed:  "Oh!  Dad,  I've  dis- 
covered that  the  girl  who  sits  next 
to  me  in  Botany  has  a  hat  exactly 
like  mine." 

Father:  "Well,  I  suppose  you 
want  me   to   buy  you   a   new   one?" 

Young  Coed:  "Darling,  that 
would  be  cheaper  than  changing 
schools." 


Some  Day  I   Shall  Write  a  Novel 

— In  which  nobody  will  press  his 
hand  against  his  throbbing 
temple. 

— Nobody  will  toss  away  a  cigarette 
stub  with  a  bored,  cynical  smile. 

— No  male  character  will  have  iron- 
gray  hair,  a  sardonic  face,  long 
slender  fingers,  and  talk  with  a 
bored    air   of   sophistication. 

— No  female  character  will  have  an 
elf-like  face  with  a  heart-shaped 
mouth  and  ash  blonde  hair.  And 
above  all,  will  not  speak  with  a 
southern    accent. 

— No  child  character  w  i  1 1  be  a  su- 
per-genius. 

— The  hero  will  be  given  his  choice 
between  his  love  and  his  legacy, 
and  will  take  the  legacy. 

— The  heroine  will  be  modest  and 
retiring,  gentle  of  speech  and 
very  domestic. 

— There  will  be  no  chapters  intro- 
duced solely  to  prove  my  ability 
to  portray  in  words  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  small  town,  or  of  New 
York,  or  Chinatown,  or  Green- 
wich Village,  or  a  backwoods 
school,  or  a  tenement  or  a  Uni- 
versity. 

— No  character  —  man,  woman,  or 
child,  will  have  a  plain  face  and  a 
beautiful  soul. 

— And  nobody  —  man,  woman,  or 
child.  I  assure  you,  will  buy  the 
book!  —Pell  Mell 


Progress 

"All  aboard,"  called  the  conduc- 
tor from  the  front  of  the  car. 

"Just  a  minute,"  cried  a  femin- 
ine voice.  "Wait  until  I  get  my 
clothes   on." 

The  car  was  all  attention.  A 
negro  woman  with  a  bundle  of 
laundry   walked   down   the    aisle. 

—West  Pointer.  1847 


"All  aboard,"  called  the  conduc- 
tor from  the  front  of  the  car. 

"Just  a  minute,"  cried  a  femin- 
ine voice.  "Wait  until  I  get  my 
clothes  on." 

The  naked  girl  came  down  the 
aisle.  We  had  all  expected  a  negress 
with    a    bundle    of   laundry.    • — Tiger 


Unselected  Short  Subjects 

N.  U.  speech  student  started  to 
leave  in  the  middle  of  the  sec- 
ond act  of  the  play. 

"Don't  go  now,"  said  the  mana- 
ger. "I  promise  there's  a  terri- 
fic kick  in  the  next  act." 

"Fine,"  was  the  retort;  "give  it 
to  the  author." 


Frosh:  "Transfer,  please." 
Conductor:   "Where  to?" 
Frosh:   "Can't  tell  you.  It's  a  sur- 
prise party."  — Exchange 


Professor:  "I'm  letting  you  out 
ten  minutes  early.  Go  quietly  so  as 
not  to  awaken  the  other  classes." 

— Covered  Wagon 


Boy:    "Hello." 

Girl: 

Boy:  "Oh,  well. 


—Pell  Mell 


"I   suppose   you  think  I'm   a   per- 
fect idiot." 

"Oh,   none  of  us  is  perfect." 


Hierarchy? 

It  has  been  suggested  in  college 
magazine  circles  that  the  editor  of 
the  Michigan  Gargoyle  speaks  only 
with  the  editor  of  the  Purple  Parrot, 
and  that  the  editor  of  the  Purple 
Parrot  speaks  only  with  the  editor  of 
the  Harvard  Lampoon.  The  editor  of 
the  Harvard  Lampoon  communes 
with  God  directly. 
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IFide  Spread 
Collar 


Button  Dona 
Collar 


Tab 
Collar 


Regular 
Collar 


A  New  Collection  of  Shirts 
With  Special  Interest  to  College  Men 

$1.85 

At  a  new  low  price,  these  are  shirts  that  conform  to  the  Men's 
Store's  highest  standards  of  quality  and  style.  The  fabrics  include 
oxford,  chambray,  madras,  and  broadcloth — plain  and  patterned. 
The  collar  styles  are:  regular,  button  down,  tab,  widespread,  and 
rounded.  Here  are  college  styles  at  a  price  that  is  guaranteed  not 
to  demoralize  even  the  most  exhausted  budget. 


Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co 


Easy  on  Your  Throat - 
BecauseirS  TOASTED 


With  Men  Who 

Know  Tobacco  Best- 

Ifs  Luckies  2  to  1 


ri'J-i 
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